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HE figures that appear incised on stones in ancient Irish 

7 seem to be regarded by archaeologists at present as 
mainly or wholly ornamental in purpose. Of those at Sliabh- 
na-Calliaghe, Loughcrew, near Oldcastle, County Meath, Wil- 
liam Frazer says in the introduction to his account of them: “It 
appears to me useless to attempt any satisfactory explanation of 
these hidden meanings, if such there be, in the present state of our 
knowledge, and it is preferable to regard them as decorative or 
ornamental tracings.’ A similar view was expressed for those 
at New Grange and Dowth, near Drogheda, County Meath, by 
George Coffey in the publication of his investigation of these in 
1890.° Referring to a suggestion by W. Wilde that they may be 
“ideographical or hierographic, in the strict sense of the word, 
that is sacred carvings,” and quoting words from Sir R. C. Hoar 
on their similarity to the ornaments on ancient British urns of 
» tumuli of Wiltshire, Coffey says: “I have held the opinion 
for some time that the conditions of the scribings at New Grange 
are fully satisfied by those of ornament. That in fact these mark- 
ings simply represent the style of decoration of the period and 
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that their explanation is to be sought in that direction.’”* Regard- 
ing the carvings at Dowth Coffey believes that the purpose was 
the same; but he makes an exception for a leaf-like figure on 
one of the stones, and for a ship-figure els¢where, objects that do 
not fit in with the rest of the figures judged as an ornamental 
design.’ It would seem that also J. Romilly Allen held a similar 
view concerning the sculptures at New Grange, but considered 
those at Dowth and Loughcrew to be of mixed character, orna- 
mental and symbolic, for of these he says in his Celtic Art, p. 54: 
“The designs seem to be more symbolical than ornamental, and 
from the frequent occurrence of star-and-wheel-shaped designs 
may have to do with sun-worship.’”’ Commenting upon the stone 
sculpturing of the barrows Lord Avebury in his Prehistoric Times 
says: ““with the exception of the fern-leaf all these archaeic sculp- 
turings in Great Britain are mere geometrical figures.” This 
statement follows a brief account of those at New Grange and in 
County Meath. Speaking of cups, spirals, circles, and incomplete 
circles, among the carvings of England and Scotland he adds: 
‘we have as yet no satisfactory clew to the meanings of these 
engravings.’’’ In view of the above quotation from Allen it is 
proper to add that Coffey had in 1892 noted some striking dif- 
ferences between the carvings at New Grange and those at Dowth 
and Loughcrew, principally the presence at Loughcrew of the 
cup-and-ring and at both Dowth and Loughcrew of the con- 
centric circles as an isolated figure. These are lacking at New 
Grange. Coffey has dealt with the subject twice since 1892; the 
last time in his work entitled New Grange and Other Incised 


* L.c., p. 22. Similarly, p. 49. 

5 L.c., p. 61. Coffey recognizes a certain difference between the carvings of Dowth 
and those of New Grange; in the former “Some of the more definite forms present 
analogies to the Loughcrew carvings, and may possibly represent particular objects 
as in the case of the rock-pictures at Santa Barbara, California.” But he believes, as 
in the case of New Grange, the chief motive of the carvings is decorative, and that, 
though possibly some few may represent familiar objects, now unrecognizable, no 
symbolical or religious meaning is hidden in them. 

® Referring to cup and ring markings, p. 23, Coffey says: “I believe in the tumuli 
of the Boyne and Loughcrew, we hold a loose end of that tangled skein.” 

? Prehistoric Times. As Illustrated by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Cus- 
toms of Savages. By Lord Avebury. New York, 1913, pp. 172-173. 
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Tumuli in Ireland, 1912. On p. 19 he cites his opinion from 1892, 
quoted above. The author allows that “some of the figures were 
in their origin symbolical”; but at New Grange these figures also 
are used with “constructive meanings,” that is, that the figures 
have no meaning or purpose of their own, but only in relation to 
other figures, I assume the meaning to be; that the figures in 
question are not used in isolation with symbolic significance, but 
as part of a complex with ornamental purpose. Of the figures at 
Dowth one of the stones in the outside circle of boundary stones is 
pictured, and its four circular figures are regarded as suns (p. 55). 
Again on p. 77 it is noted that some of the figures have a scribbled 
appearance, among which are noted certain “‘sun-signs.’ How- 
ever, ““The wheel and other figures are finely scored; they seem to 
have some reference to sun-marks. These circumstances make it 
doubtful to me whether all the chambers and markings were made 
at the same time, and we must not forget that annual festivals 
were held at Dowth, and that probably the chambers may have 
been entered at various times.”” It may be noted in this connec- 
tion that according to the Annals of Ulster for 862 the tumulus at 
Dowth was entered and plundered by the Danes in that year; but 
possibly the survival of a tradition attached to the tumulus, and 
testified to by the religious festivals annually held there, may be 
of greater significance for our understanding some of the sculp- 
tured signs there than is the plundering, though it is within the 
range of possibility that the ‘‘scribbled” signs may have been 
addedthen. Finally as to Loughcrew the sculptures are interpreted 
in the main as ornaments, but now with some reservations, as on 
p. 89: “Evidence of the solar cult is abundant at Loughcrew.” 
As such are named the equilateral cross and the cup-and-circle. 
Two subsequent contributions remain to be noted. In a study 
entitled ‘Une Nouvelle Interpretation des Gravures de New- 
Grange et de Gavr’inis,” published in L’Anthropologie, 1912, pp. 
30-52, Joseph Dechelette would add the Irish carvings to a series 
of west European sculptures of Neolithic age which are inter- 
preted as iconographic representations of the female human figure. 
The geographical distribution of figures thus interpreted, and 
first discussed in his Manual d’Archéologie, I, includes Asia Minor, 
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Greece, Italy, Sardinia, the Iberian Peninsula, France, Great 
Britain, and Scandinavia, to which is now, then, added Ireland. 
With reference to New Grange I quote: “En presence de cet 
ensemble de faits, je croix qu’on ne peut hesiter a faire entrer dans 
la méme serie des masques humains schematiques certaines grav- 
ures de New-Grange reproduites—mais a mon avis, inexactement 
interpretées—dans un nouveau memoire de M. Coffey” (p. 35). 
As Dechellette confines himself to New Grange I shall not cite 
his argument, except to note that he included among the schemati- 
ticised representations of the human face certain figures that also 
occur at Loughcrew, as the rayed circle, which I shall be obliged 
to discuss, below, from an entirely different view-point. It is 
to be noted, however, that Dechellette accepts and insists upon a 
symbolic value for the figures, but that the original idea, the point 
of departure, is the female human figure, not zéomorphic deities 
or natural phenomena. Similar is the view of G. H. Luquet, 
L’ Anthropologie, 1913, pp. 168-169. I finally note the fact that 
Dr. Eug. Stockis would seem to include certain groups of figures in 
Loughcrew and New Grange with those of Gavr’inis, Brittany, 
notably the concentric circles, for which he rejects all earlier 
explanations and offers an entirely new interpretation, namely 
that they are finger-print sculptures, representations in stone of the 
lines of the human hand and fingers, “Les Petroglyphes de 
Gavr'inis et leur Interpretation.” L’ Anthropologie, 1921, pp. 1-36. 

In all the above views the rock-carvings of Ireland separate 
themselves sharply, therefore, from the rock-tracings of the 
Scandinavian North, which scholars have in recent years come to 
regard as prevailingly, or possibly entirely, of symbolic origin. 
And it also sets them apart from similar monuments in Scotland 
and England; for it is, no doubt, the general view of scholars to-day 
that also these are mainly, or perhaps wholly, of religious meaning. 

Now there are undoubtedly very marked differences between 
the Irish and the Scandinavian material, entirely aside from the 
zésomorphic and anthropomorphic figures and the groups of ship 
figures, which characterize so markedly the rock-tracings of the 
North. But there are also a number of similar features, which can 
hardly have had entirely different purposes in the two cases. 
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I have before me the excellent drawings published by Mr. Frazer 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland for 
1892-93. We have every confidence in the trustworthiness of 
these drawings, and in the care with which the details of the 
carvings have been reproduced.* As I have examined these I 
have come to have a very definite feeling regarding those at 
Loughcrew that symbolic elements are present among their 
figures in considerable number, both as simple and as compound 
carvings. And that, therefore, these groups range themselves 
in this respect with the Scandinavian and the English-Scottish 
sculptures. An examination of especially the compound figures 
occurring among them leads me to the conviction that here, as in 
the North, we have the sun-symbol in certain characteristic 
primitive forms and in a considerable variety of developed forms.’ 
And that, therefore, these carvings in the cairns of central Ireland 
offer unmistakable evidence of a well-developed sun-cult as the 
central element in the religious worship of the time. I believe 
this can be shown. It is the purpose of this study to consider 
briefly those at Loughcrew from this point of view. 

I shall quote first Wm. Frazer’s description of the general 
situation of the cairns: “To the northwest of County Meath, 
about two miles distant from the town of Oldcastle, on the estate 
of Mr. Napper, Loughcrew, are a small range of hills, extending 
about two miles east and west, of which the highest ridge, called 
Carne Bane or Sliabh-Na-Calliaghe, rises 904 feet above sea- 
level, the surrounding country averaging about 300 feet. Being 
the highest eminence in Meath it affords an extensive prospect 
over widespread limestone plains stretching south and west across 
the center of Ireland, and the lower Silurian grits and slaty rocks 
that extend northwards round Lough Ramor, the ridge constitut- 


* See also Frazer’s account of them, 1.c., pp. 296-297. 

®In a monograph entitled: “South Scandinavian Rock-Tracings. A Survey of 
the Material, with Four Plates and a Bibliography, and Brief Account of Similar 
Sculptures in England and Scotland. With Two Plates’; published as Vol. VII, 
number I, of Scandinavian Studies and Notes, 1921, I have, on plates 3 and 4, indicated 
something of this variety in the rock-tracings. Confining myself there mainly to those 
connected with the cup and the wheel the two plates show more than 200 varieties. 
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day the ranges of mountains above Carlingford on the east coast 
and near Sligo in the far west become visible from its summit, and 
it is stated that no less than eighteen out of the thirty-two counties 
of Ireland may be pointed out around the horizon.” This situ- 
ation of this vast burial ground on the highest spot in the region 
(as near to the sun as possible), is paralleled in many other places 
in Great Britain and elsewhere by the situation of graves and 
holy places with undoubted evidences of sun-worship. It would 
be quite contrary to what we should expect if the numerous 
sculpturings here found should convey no message of such a 
worship in one form or another. 

There are at Loughcrew twenty-five cairns, of which ten now 
contain sculptured stones; of the remainder, one, Cairn D, seems 
never to have had any. Outside Cairn N there were four large 
stones, which mark an avenue sixteen yards long, pointing east; 
one of these stones had forty-eight cup-hollows inscribed on it. 
Further a stone connected with Cairn O showed twenty-eight 
cups. The stones of the remaining twelve cairns have been partly 
or wholly removed, so that it cannot be said whether they con- 
tained figured stones or not. Of those cairns that remain more or 
less intact, and which contain the figured stones, the roofing 
flags are often removed. In a few cases remaining roof-stones 
(stone s of cairn L, and stone 9a, 0, of cairn T), contain inscribed 
figures; but the great majority of the carvings are found on stones 
of the walls, the passages, or the entrances, of the cairns. There 
are exactly 100 such inscribed stones within the graves; further 
one stone with “depressed markings” lies in a near-by field, and 
another large stone, which stands in the open “thirteen feet from 
the circumference of the most perfect or northern circle,” contains 
an elaborately carved wheel, partly surrounded by six smaller 
wheels. The cairns with incisings are designated F, H, I, J, L, 
S, T, U, V, W, while the stone near the northern circle is pictured 
as Fig. 76 in Frazer’s illustrations. The several stones are lettered, 
a, b, c, etc., for each cairn. I shall refer to them in the same way. 

There are, as I estimate the number, fully 800 figures. The 
largest cairn, L, is forty-five yards across; this contains eighteen 


10 L.c., p. 294. 
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incised stones. The next largest cairn, 7, is 38} yards in diameter; 
this has twenty-eight incised stones, which is the largest number 
in any one cairn. This cairn, 7, is enclosed “‘in a circle of thirty- 
seven stones laid on edge, varying in length from six to twelve 
feet.” Inside the retaining-wall, “apparently going round the 
entire base of this cairn, is a piled-up layer, rising from three to 
four feet in height and about two feet in thickness, of sparkling 
quartz, a rock, which, unless obtained from glacial boulders by the 
builders of the cairn, must have been brought from some locality 
upwards of fifty miles distant.” This feature is not without 
interest. The most elaborate configurations are those of Cairn T. 


Fig. 1.—Stone d, Cairn T. 


Many stones have but one or two figures, while several have 
fifty or more. The following facts are also to be noted: in the 
case of stones with few figures these are found scattered irregularly 
about the surface of the stone. There is not evidenced any effort 
at a definite arrangement. ‘This is also nearly always the case with 
the surfaces containing a mass of incisings; the figures are irregu- 
larly placed, as if each were there for its own sake, without any 


L.c., p. 320. 
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reference to ensemble effect. In a measure some stones in the 
U and V groups form an exception to this; but only in a measure. 
If stones gU, hU, 7U, cV, and cW, are to be judged as conscious 
efforts at artistic effect they must be pronounced crude indeed.” 
They are found, as on jU, by the side of the same figures that 
characterize the stones in the cairns at Loughcrew as a whole. 
In turning to the figures themselves I shall begin with a small 
group of variant forms of the sun-wheel, forms which we identify 
with similar ones in Scandinavian rock-tracings and other rock- 
sculpturings on the continent. 


Fig2 Fig.3 Figs 
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Figs. 2-32.—Figures from the stone- 
carvings at Loughcrew 
The Wheel of Four Spokes. There is one example of this, 
namely on stone d, cairn S, where it appears enclosed as here 
Fig. 2. The enclosing spiral, in place of a circle as in Scandinavian 
tracings, is in keeping with a tendency observable elsewhere also 


2 Judged from the accomplishments of the time in other parts of Western Europe. 
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in the Loughcrew figures. See below. As is well known the 
four-spoked wheel within a circle (the so-called ‘‘cross-wheel’’) 
is found a number of times among Northern tracings, as on the 
Krapperup Stone,” Skane, Sweden. It is elsewhere in Norwegian 
and Swedish tracings found in isolation and in a number of 
compound forms. I shall mention only that of Norra Trétté- 
landa,“ Tanum, Bohuslin, Sweden, where it is placed between two 
anthropomorphic figures representing, it is not unlikely, a major 
and a minor deity. 


Fig.33 
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Figs. 33-56.—Figures from British and 
Scandinavian sculptures and Danish, 
German, and Italian bronze 
ornaments. 


' Shown p. 430 of Vol. for 1875 of Aarbgger for nordisk Oldkyndighed, Copenhagen, 
or p. 201 of Vol. X, of Svenska Fornminnesfireningens Tidskrift. 

“ Shown in Géteborgs och Bohuslins Fornminnen, Vol. VIII, p. 558, in a study of 
“Tanums Hirads Hiillristningar” by Oscar Almgren of Upsala University. 
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The Wheel of Eight Spokes. There are three examples of this: 
stones eU,hL,andsz7. The first two are here shown as Figs. 3-4, 
The sun-wheel with a central ring appears as a separate figure 
several times on Scandinavian rock-tracings, as on the Kasen 
Stone, at Ryk, Tanum, Sweden, here combined with spirals, 
ships, humans with upraised hands, etc.” The commoner form of 
four spokes and central ring appears four times on the same rock. 
In. the example on stone AL the spoke-lines do not all meet the 
enclosing circle, and may not be intended to do so, in which 
case the figure is to be grouped with others to be spoken of below. 

The Wheel Without Spokes. This is found a number of times 
at Loughcrew, especially in cairns L and T. It is seen as a single 
ring with no other figure on the edge of one stone in L, but it is 
generally found associated with the cup, the wheel, the spiral, 
etc., as on mL and dT. The simple wheel of one circle is found 
about twenty-five times at Loughcrew. Usually, however, it 
takes the form of a series of concentric rings; it may then be of 
two rings (/7, bL, mL, {U). On stone hI the outer ring is made up 
of a succession of dots and very short lines, here Fig. 6. See below 
under Cups. At Loughcrew concentric rings of few rings are not 
often seen (however, one of three rings, cL, one of four,7U). The 
characteristic thing here is the large figure of six or ten or twelve 
concentric rings. Thus the complexes of the chamber of cairn L 
show a mass of such figures with a large one of nine concentric 
circles around a central cup, forming the middle of the whole 
complex. And for the most part the large figure of concentric 
rings is not cut complete; ordinarily what we have is the upper or 
the lower half, though the figure may also be placed on the side, 
as it were. On the Hag’s Chair the open side is down, similarly 
one of twelve concentric curved lines on 0, 0, T. The symbol takes 
this form especially often on the stones of cairn 7, where we 
even find them combined into a figure of three such sections of 
large groups of curved lines. The sections of concentric circles no 
doubt symbolize the radiant sun, whereas the body of concentric 
circles is of more general meaning, i.e. without emphasis upon 
the sun’s radiance. 


Almgren, L.c., p. 550. At Hvitlycke it forms the body of anthropomorphic figures. 
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The Spiral. In the sculpturings at Loughcrew figures are often 
seen in which a circle complex passes into a spiral! or vice versa. 
The pure spiral as a separate figure does occur, as one of four 
turns on stone g/ and the large one of six turns on stone dT (here 
Fig. 1). Others are seen on stones /Z and /U, and an especially 
fine one on stone aH. On this same stone are seen two large 
spiral figures at the left, cut around a central cupped ring. It is 
to be noted that in these cases the initial stroke of the spiral does 
not proceed from the ring but the spiral is wholly detached from 
it. On the other hand on the Hag’s Chair, Cairn 7, a spiral is 
changed at the second turn into a ring and enclosed in a ring; 
again on bU a small ring is enclosed in a single spiral. On stone 
{I two groups of concentric rings are by means of spiral lines 
joined into a figure, shown here as Fig. 11. Figures 13 and 14 
represent spiral forms occurring on stones g/J and iL. Finally 
the large top figure seen on Fig. 3/ of Frazer’s illustrations repre- 
sents a still more elaborate ring-and-spiral combination. 

Flexed and Open Concentric Rings. ‘These forms of the sun- 
wheel symbol, so characteristic of English-Scottish sculpturings” 
and several times met with in the rock-tracings of Norway, are 
also seen at Loughcrew. Cf. also above, under sectional con- 
centric rings, or concentric curves. Two or more rings are left 
open and flexed outward, or not flexed and then perhaps enclosed 
in a circle. These simplest forms occur once each, fU and iL; the 
latter exhibits a figure of six concentric rings, the central two 
being open, the outer two open at the left, but otherwise seen in the 
drawing as here Fig. 9. Of the various developments of this 
figure on English, Scottish, and Swedish, carvings two are found 
among those at Loughcrew, shown here as Figs. 15 and 16; they 
appear on stones in Cairn T. The former belongs to a type of the 
sun-disk symbol, an example of which occurs on the T yrifjorden 
Stone,’ Smaalenene, Norway, in the form here shown as Fig. 38. 
Cf. also above Fig. 9. The second of these figures represents one 
form of an extensive class with cupped ring, or concentric rings, 

As at Ilkley, Yorkshire, England, and at Auchnabreach, Argyleshire, Scotland. 


The part of this stone containing this figure is pictured in Aarsberetning for 1902 
of Foreningen til norske Fortidsmindesmaerkers Bevaring, p. 125. 
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and grooves running from the center to or beyond the enclosing 
circle. In its English form there is a central cup and usually a 
number of concentricrings. See Figures 47-51. Scottish forms are 
seen in Figures 52-54. The Scandinavian examples ordinarily have 
a cupped ring or a “cross-wheel.”” There may be one or several 
grooves, and even in the British figures these most often extend 
considerably beyond the circle. And in cases of a pair of grooves 
the sections of the concentric circles are seen between these and 
perhaps continuing between the grooves also outside the outer 
circle. It is the so-called “mirror emblem” and the “ladder 
ornament.” Some of the Swedish forms are shown here as 
Figures 39-43; a Norwegian example from the Loberg group, 
Gjerpen, is given as Fig. 36. In the North the principal develop- 
ment is in Bohuslan, Sweden, especially the District of Stangenis 
and a part of Tanum, where they are also present in connection 
with anthropomorphic representations of the sun-deity. An 
example of such a “mirror” from County Kerry, Ireland, is here 
given as Fig. 55° Of the Loughcrew figures that here given as 
Fig. 19 is found on stone 6U, and that of Fig. 18 on stone dS. 
On the Irish figures, as also sometimes on English-Scottish ex- 
amples, the grooves, or handles, or arch, run only to the (outer 
circle. Cf., therefore, Fig. 17, from stone aJ. An unusual form 
is seen in Fig. 20, from stone cU. 

Cupped Rings. Every cairn at Loughcrew exhibits cup-and- 
ring markings in ene form or another. The general appearance 
of the “‘cup-and-ring” symbol among Norwegian-Swedish and 
English-Scottish Bronze Age sculpturings is well known. It 
is found in its simplest form, a cup within a ring, three times on the 
third Tuna Stone,® Sérmland, Sweden; it is seen in many complex 
wheel-forms in the Gjerpen groups,”’ Norway, in zéomorphic and 

18 Given as Fig. 11 on the illustrative plates accompanying a study by Charles Rau 
entitled “Observations on Cup-shaped and Other Lapidarian Sculpture in the Old 
World and in America,” as Contributions to American Ethnology, Vol V. pp. 1-112. 
Washington, D. C. 1882. 

19 An illustration of this interesting stone is given by Oscar Montelius in an artick 
entitled “Ett Miarkligt Fynd fran Sédermanland,” published in Vol. X of Svenska 
Fornminnesforeningens Tidskrift, pp. 189-204. 

20 These were published by C. L. Coll in the Aarsberetning for 1901. See note 
17 above. 
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anthropomorphic figures in Smaalenene, Norway, and Bohuslan, 
Sweden, and now and then elsewhere. In England the Ilkley 
sculptures," Yorkshire, show a great variety of forms, as in 
Scotland, those of Argyleshire, and elsewhere. In Ireland they 
are found among the carvings of County Kerry, and also among 
those at Dowth. They are, however, not present in the sculptures 
of New Grange as William Frazer showed;” this is one of several 
features that distinguished the latter from the figure groups at 
Loughcrew, and also from those at Dowth. Thirty-six of the 
eighty incised stones at Loughcrew exhibit cup-and-ring markings. 
Various forms are shown here as Figures 10, 26, and 30. Cf. also 
Figures 6, 25, 27, and 28. Stone el seems to contain three very 
small cupped rings on a surface with eighty cup-depressions. 
No other type of figure appears. 

The usual thing is a cup and a single ring; sometimes the 
ring is replaced by a spiral. A cup in a number of concentric 
rings occurs several times. On stone d7 and dV the central cup 
is very large, as often on Swedish tracings. The concentric rings 
are sometimes flattened out into an oval, even into pointed ends, 
as in Fig. 10, stone wT; otherwise this flattening appears inten- 
tional in only two other cases, kT and cU. Elsewhere tendencies 
toward this shape in many of the larger ring-and-spiral figures 
seem to be due merely to Jack of skill, the inability to cut a true 
circle. The most elaborate combination of cup-and-rings at 


Loughcrew is one, here shown as Fig. 30, which appears on stone 
xT in a large complex of, mainly, cupped rings. Similar cupping 
of the spaces between the spokes is seen on Norwegian figures,’ 


those at Fossum, Gjerpen, one of which is reproduced here as 


Fig. 34. A great variety of cup-, wheel-, and circle-figures occur 
among the rock-tracings of Smaalenene, Norway, and the districts 

Kville,** Tanum, and Stangeniis, in the Province of Bohuslin, 
Sweden. F ig. 35, shows one such from Nedre Hede, Kville. In 


l ! ( t, Vol. If, 1896 pp 65-83. artic yy J Romilly Alk 
Lu] Ri ulptures of Ikley 
From Aarsbercining for 1901, p. 51. See note 17. 
I tions of these were first published by Emil Ekhoff in G Bohu 


1879-83 pp 150-162 
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the Kinnekulle groups, Vastergétland, Sweden, one is seen of the 
type here given as Fig. 33. On some exceedingly interesting 
groups of figures incised on rocks at Hjulatorp, Smaland, Sweden, 
discovered a few years ago,” occurs one with a central ring in place 
of the cup. See Fig. 37. As the Loughcrew figure of this presents 
a special feature I shall consider it in another connection below. 

Ring or Wheel Formed With Cups. This form of the sun-wheel 
is characteristic of some groups among Scandinavian rock-tracings 
and they are now and then met with elsewhere. At Kinnekulle 
there is a ring formed with seven cup-depressions around a central 
cup, and also one of nine enclosing cups around a larger cup. The 
Hjulatorp Rock, Smaland, shows a ring of cups without any 
central depression, and the figure appears many times in Bohus- 
lan. At Loughcrew a ring of five cups about a center of one cup 
is seen on stone yZ, and on stone dT one of six cups; see here 
Fig. 1. Not quite round, but possibly intended for such a figure, 
are two groups of cups on stone bT. Cupped rings in pairs (or 
wheels in pairs) are sometimes observed in Scandinavia and Scot- 
land, and then in several forms: as a chariot, the so-called “‘spec- 
tacle-ornament,”’ and in some form of a tree, leaf or flower-com- 
plex. The Doo Cave of East Wemyss, Fifeshire, Scotland, contains 
a remarkable example of the last. No clear instance of any of 
the three types of paired cup-and-ring figure is found among the 
Loughcrew groups, but pairs of other forms occur, as the two 
radiant rings on stone cJ, and on stone x7, here shown as Fig. 23. 
The latter stone shows also two cup-and-ring groups combined 
above by a curved line over two cups. In this connecting element 
we have a form of the cup-and-ring symbol which is also present 
elsewhere in the Loughcrew carvings, as two cups in a ring or an 
oval. One such occurs immediately above the sun-wheel on 
stone aS, and one on stone eH. It is not clear what special 
conception may have attached to this as opposed to the single- 
cupped ring. 

We have considered so far certain well-recognized sun-symbols 


% Published in Fornvdnnen, 1909, pp. 187-194. 
* Illustrated Archaeologist, Vol. XI, p. 257, in one of a series of three articles on 
‘*The Sculptures Caves of East Wemyss,” Vols. XI-XII, by John Patrick. 
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and some special forms of these that occur on the carved stones of 
Loughcrew cairns. To these I add here one example of a different 
type of sun-symbol, which appears on stone cU, namely the ship. 
Its form is reproduced here as Fig. 32, and the whole figure 
complex in American Anthropologist for 1923, p. 389. Other 
figures of somewhat similar shape occur, but are rather uncertain; 
there can, however, be no doubt of this particular one. By way of 
comparison I may refer to a similar sun-ship among those of the 
Begby tracings in Smaalenene, Norway.” ‘There are many 
examples of ring, or wheel, or spiral, in bow or stern of ships 
on the rock-tracings, as well as of wheels or circles cut immediately 
above a ship. 

Unusual Forms of the Sun-Wheel. On stone aT there are two 
circles, joined one above the other, made by short slender trans- 
verse lines; see Fig. 21. One of the circles has a central cup. 
Stone kT shows a cup with a spiral around it, and also a cupped 
ring enclosed in a squarish figure. Stone b7 shows a square 
figure, three of the ends exhibiting cup-hollows. Cf. the swastika; 
also may be compared the various ball-like stones with four or six 
round or flattish-round projections, such as that found in a grave 
at Ardkeiling, Strypes, Elginshire, Scotland, pictured in The 
Illustrated Archaeologist, III, p. 45, showing four projecting knobs 
with grooves between; or that found at East Braikie, Forfarshire, 
Scotland.** A flower-like figure of three parts is seen on stone bJ and 
a triangular figure of three rings on stone f/U; with this compare 
such a triskele ball of three projecting knobs as that from Towie, 
Aberdeenshire, p. 26, Vol. XXX, Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy. A figure of possibly a foot-sole, as often in Scandinavian 
sculptures and elsewhere, is seen a few times. 

The Rose-Figure. Among the elaborately carved stones of 
cairn T is one, stone 0, the surface of which is occupied by a 
number of rose-figures, grouped irregularly around two cupped 


*" Aarsberetning, 1902,119. In Fig. 32, here, the right side is drawn a little too high. 
*®The number of faces varies from three to fifteen; sometimes the faces are 
engraved. See Sir John Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, 1872, p. 
376, Illustrated Archaeologist, III, p. 105, Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, XXX, 
p. 26, and Archaeologia, LII, Part I, p. 14, but especially Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, 1876. The Towie ball is also pictured here. 
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rings.~” 
stone dL is seen a similar figure without the circle, but placed 


Four of the figures are enclosed in circles; while on 


opposite the open part of a section of some fourteen concentric 
rings, completing the latter, as it were. Finally on stone jU 
several ring groups are formed into a rose. It is clear that the rose 
has a direct connection with the wheel, and that the rose itself is a 
sun-symbol. What is this connection and how did the rose- 
figure arise? The roseated figure with floriated disk is found a 
number of times on Scandinavian rock-tracings, and is there 
possibly in a measure of a different origin from that of the Lough- 
crew carvings. In the latter it seems to me the rose-figure is directly 
evolved out of the four-spoked and the eight-spoked wheel, more 
especially it would seem the latter. The doubling of the lines 
for spokes is often seen, as on the Fossum Slab, Gjerpen, Norway, 
where several of this type are present on the same surface. By 
eliminating the part of the circle between the double-stroked 
spokes we have the figure in question, as once on stone a, 0, T. 
On stone oT (see above) the figure is found three times enclosed 
inacircle. Cf. Fig. 3/ from stone aS. It is to be noted that the 
omission of the circle is a characteristic of the Loughcrew carvings. 
On stone «7 we have a figure of four spokes with a cup between 
each; the outer ring is omitted. On stones al and el several such 
figures occur; one of four spokes made with double lines, without 
circle, but open ends, and another with closed ends. In Nor- 
wegian tracings the same figure is seen, but with the circle retained. 
The Symbol of the Radiant Sun. Of the considerable number 
of figures that belong here see again Fig. 30, already referred to 
above under cup-and-ring combinations. This wheel does not 
exhibit the central spoke ordinarily seen on Scandinavian rock- 
tracings, but cupped strokes between the two outer circles, and 
other strokes outside the circle, some of which have been effaced 
by weathering. Several of them are seen, however, as also the 
cup-hollows between them. Here we have another significant 
evidence of sun-worship on the part of those who made the 
his stone has often been pictured, as in “Observations on Cup-shaped and Other 
Lapidarian Sculpture in the Old World and in America. Charles Rau. Washington, 
D. C. 1881, Fig. 12; Svenska fornminnesfireningens tidskrift, X, Fig. 13, p. 203; 
George Coffey: New Grange and Other Incised Tumuli in Ireland, 1912, p. 88 
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Loughcrew sculptures. The figure belongs to a special type of 
representations of the sun-wheel, in which the incised bars or 
slender lines are not intended to stand for the spokes of the sun- 
wheel, but represent the rays of the sun itself. In figures of this 
class in Scandinavian tracings the emphasis is everywhere on the 
sun as a revolving wheel, or disk, or sphere, and where the spokes 
are shown they run outward from a central cup or ring. In some 
cases with several enclosing rings the spokes may run through to 
one or more of these. Or again four other spokes may run from 
the center to one of the outer circles, thus producing a figure of an 
eight-spoked wheel inside one of four spokes. In the tomb- 
carvings of Loughcrew the wheel plays an important réle, as we 
have seen; but the emphasis is here not on the sun as a revolving 
constellation, but on the sun as a radiant sphere. And so its 
symbol becomes a ball, or a ring, and radiating lines. In Fig. 30, 
we have three concentric circles around a central cup, and cups 
and rays around the circumference of the outer circle, the whole 
figure being again enclosed in a ring, with radiating lines. It is 
important to note that the latter cannot be looked upon as part 
of the interior bars, viewed as spokes, for they are not cut as 
continuations of these, but proceed from points between the 
interior bars. The Loughcrew figure belongs with a group of 
wheel-symbols in which the center is a large ring, or two or more 
or concentric rings (with or without cup), and which is connected 
with ‘an outer ring by radiating lines; the center of the figure 
may also be a wheel of (generally) four spokes, or more. The 
number of exterior lines representing the rays, is larger than that 
of the interior spokes; hence some of the exterior lines, or it may 
be all of them, occupy a position between the ends of the interior 
lines, not as continuations of them,—that is, they are not parts of 
the spokes; they are added strokes representing the rays of the 
sun. Fig. 45 of the head of a Danish bronze pin shows four rays 
between continuations of the four central spokes. Fig. 44, an 
Italian ornament, shows six rays between the inner circles and 
eight rays between the outer circles; in Fig. 56 we have a mass of 
rays about a central wheel.®*” 


® Copied here from Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie for 1904, p. 590. 
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Other Forms of the Symbol of the Radiant Sun. We have seen 
above that the sculpturings at Loughcrew exhibit in their sym- 
bolism an emphasis upon the rays of the sun, not so much on its 
movement or its roundness. This finds expression in a develop- 
ment of the circle or the cup-and-ring into forms with prominent 
radial lines for the sun’s rays. There is first a very striking one 
where the sun is represented by a cup-depression with a number 
of rays projecting out from it, as Fig. 22, from stone cU. A similar 
one appears on stone 7U. Or the center is a smal] ring, as here 
Fig. 24, from stone 0, oT. Stone dV has, as the only figure, such 
a one, with the rays represented by short lines and dots (very 
small cups). In several instances there is no central cup or 
ring, as here Fig. 23. This figure corresponds to the simplest ones 
of the wheel, see Fig. 33, but with elimination of the circle. Of 


Fig. 57.—Stone /, Cairn L. 


these various forms there are twelve examples; Fig. 26 shows one 
with many fine rays which do not touch either interior or exterior 
circle. The symbol here considered may also assume other forms. 
With the rays as the principal element a section of above forms is 
sufficient, always with prominent rays. On stone aS a cupped 
curved line (i.e. an incomplete cupped ring) appears with several 
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short lines opposite the open part of the ring. See above p. 11 
and Fig. 46. Ordinarily the figure takes one of the forms here 
shown as Figs. 27-29. In a few cases the rays are above, but in 
most occurrences of the symbol the rays are beneath. The former 
would seem to represent the setting sun (and the rising sun). 
See herewith Fig. 57 of Stone J], Cairn LZ. The figure with the 
rays beneath shows sometimes heavy rays, numerous slanting rays, 
as on the upright stone in the open, where are seen two series of 
heavily cut rays forming an outer and an inner semi-circle, and 
between the rays and beneath the lower series other curved rows 


Fig. 58.—Stone, near the northern circle 


of cup-depressions, one cup for each ray." If the figure with 
superior rays symbolizes the declining sun at the end of day, that 
now considered would seem to symbolize the sun, as in the full 
strength of day, it sends its warming rays down on earth. See 
herewith Fig. 58. Modifications of the symbol with radial lines 
in which the vertical and slanting short lines are replaced by two 
or three short curved lines above the ring, and running con- 

1 This stone is pictured and briefly discussed by George Coffey, New Grange, etc., 
p. 90. He notes that the solar disc with rays proceeding downwards is a well-known 
Egyptian sign for solar energy, and suggests this meaning for the markings on the stone 
in question, adding: “At the same time it is difficult to escape from the impression 
that some scheme Of association underlies the markings on some of the stones at 
Loughcrew, pertaining to religious myth or the life-stories of the persons who were 
buried there.” Egyptian influence for the symbol here discussed need, of course, not 
be assumed, 
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centrically with it, may occur; one such is found as the only 
figure on stone f of Cairn S. Compare the figure of two groups of 
concentric lines over a figure of curved lines spoken of above. 

Conclusion. The two conceptions of the sun which seem evi- 
denced in the Loughcrew symbols, the one as a light- and heat- 
giving power, the other as declining at the end of day and dis- 
appearing beneath the horizon followed by darkness, represent 
undoubtedly the points of departure of the belief in the twofold 
character of the sun. It will help to explain the dual cult, one to 
a god of fruitfulness and another to a death deity, of which Bronze 
Age rock-tracings and other sculpturings among Indo-European 
peoples seem well-nigh everywhere to give evidence. The Scan- 
dinavian rock-tracings seem certainly to reveal a sun-worship in 
a well-developed stage, with various cults, a nature worship with 
zoomorphic deities; and here and there we seem to witness the 
emergence of anthropomorphic gods. Of this the Loughcrew 
groups may represent the beginnings. The sun symbol with 
descending rays represents the sun in the function of bestowing 
fruitfulness and life. The symbol with cupped circles and de- 
scending grooves in Scotland and England then may be an 
emblem of fertility in nature and in human life. At any rate 
it seems likely that sun-worship as evidenced at Loughcrew hada 
fertility cult as part of it. I note the fact that the form of the 
compound symbol of the radiant sun varies somewhat in the two 
types of cases. Where we have a figure with surrounding rays 
the center may be a cup, a ring, or a cupped ring; and in the 
figure with superior rays the center is a ring or concentric rings. 
On the other hand in ten of the twelve occurrences of the figure 
with descending rays the center is a cupped ring. Possibly then 
this cupped ring with descending rays is a symbol of the sun asa 
deity of fruitfulness. We may compare the symbol of Mahadeo 
(Siva), fertility deity of the Hindoos: a cupped double ring, or 
cupped concentric rings with a groove running from the center 
through the rings. 

And finally regarding the significance of the cup-hollows I call 
attention again to the fact that at Loughcrew the cup often 
replaces the ring in the simplest figures. The cup stands for 
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that which the ring stands for. The cup alone then is a sun- 
symbol. And so originally elsewhere perhaps.” The cup or bowl 
antedates the wheel or the circle (and all other symbols) in the 
late Stone Age. Here as later it is regularly hemispherical in 
shape. No doubt our ancestors in the late Stone Age first con- 


ceived of the sun as a ball; and the half-sphere carvings in stone 
that they left were the earliest way in which they reproduced its 
likeness for their purpose. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 

Urxana, ILLINOIS 


*See, upon the cup, more fully my article in American Anthropologist, 1922, 
espe cially pp. 445-447. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES AMONG BABYLONIANS 
AND EGYPTIANS 
By H. F. LUTZ 


HE extent of the geographical knowledge of the ancient 

Near Eastern peoples, and particularly that of the Babylo- 

nians and the Egyptians, has sometimes been exaggerated 
by writers, who have attributed to these peoples elements of 
knowledge which a closer inspection must deny them. Thus, for 
instance, C. Chiarini' attributed to the Babylonians a knowledge 
of the heliocentric system; H. Martin,? while denying to the 
Babylonians a knowledge of the globular form of the earth, 
ascribed it to the Egyptians; and Chabas’ tried to prove that the 
Egyptians knew of the movement of the earth. Others have been 
more careful in their ascription or denial to the ancient Orientals 
of a theoretical knowledge of geography, and have concentrated 
their attention accordingly more upon the practical, though not 
less important, task of identifying the numerous place-names 
which the existing monuments contain and which are being 
discovered in ever increasing number. These latter researches 
have been exceedingly fruitful, and promise a rather intimate 
knowledge of the exact location of villages, forts, trading-centers, 
towns, cities, districts, and countries. But eminently useful as 
such study is, it can not lead to a reconstruction of the map of 
countries or of the earth as conceived by the Babylonians or the 
Egyptians. For the simple purposes of history, of course, it is 
sufficient to determine exact geographical locations, but science 
will not be content with these practical aims; it must try to gain 
an insight into the general geographical views held by these 
peoples,—to derive from the results gained from local identifi- 
cations a knowledge of the general geographical outlook of the 
Babylonians and the Egyptians. Though the existing data may 

'C, Chiarini, Fragment d’astronomie Chaldéenne etc. Leipzig 1831 


? Examen d’un mémoire posthume de Mr. Letronne, in Revue archéolog. Tom. x1, 


1, 1854, p. 26 and 51. 
Zeitschrift fiir figyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, Dec. 1864. 
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still be too meagre to attempt such a task with much promise of 
success, the ultimate goal must nevertheless constantly be kept 
in view. 

As early as the time-of Sargon of Agade more or less minute 

geographical studies had been undertaken in Babylonia. One 
textbook of that age is preserved in an Assyrian copy,‘ made 
probably in the reign of Sargon, king of Assyria. It contains 
notations concerning roads, naming the country which they 
traverse between two given points, as for instance (line 22), “‘from 
Tirgan of Gutium unto Usar-ilulu of the land of Edamarus,’ 
line 23) “from Usar-ilulu unto Bit-Sinna of the land of Mari,’ 
line 24) “from Bit-Sinna unto Mashganpalki of the land of 
Malgi.” It contains also statements concerning the distances 
within certain countries, given in the follewing manner: (line 33) 
“Forty béri (long) is the mainroad of Markhashi’’; (lines 38 ff.) 
“Hundred-twenty béri (long) is the mainroad of the country of 
Ru(?)si from Labnanu unto Turukki; ninety déri (long) is the 
mainroad of the land of Lullubi.”’ Geographical lists have been 
found divided into columns; in those with two columns the left 
contains the names of cities and the right on the corresponding 
line the names of the countries or districts in which they were 
situated;® four-columned lists contain the Sumerian name, the 
ideographic sign, the Akkadian pronunciation, and an additional 
name of the same town or city.’ 

Itineraries, such as one which names the stations on a journey 


S 


into the trans-Tigris districts,* or another which enumerates the 
cities between Ashur and the Persian Gulf,’ must have been quite 
common. Road maps, drawn up with more or less accuracy were 


probably in use; but even if such maps are found, it will be 
Otto Schrider, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, Leipzig, 1920, 


I.e., two-hundred and forty kilometers 
Otto Schréder, o.c., no. 80 
Otto Schrider, 0.c., no. 183 
*C.H. W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, No. 1096; compare Mitteil. der 
Vorderasiat. Gesellscha t, v1, 134 ff 
’V. R. 12, no. Gand 11 R. 52, no. 2; compare Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. XV 


238 Ff 
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difficult to ascertain with any degree of certainty by what principle 
the map-drawer was guided; as was the case with the road-maps 
in the Roman Empire, e.g., the “Itinerarium Antonini,” which 
seems to have been drawn up in the time of Caracalla, emphasis 
was probably laid merely on the correct distance between the 
more important places. From the time of the Kassite rule in 
Babylonia there exists a map which shows the canals and villages 
in.the neighborhood of Nippur.’® What seems to be a copy of 
an Old-Babylonian original has come to light in recent years in a 
fragment of a city-plan from Ashur," part of the sixth tablet of a 
series of topographical maps drawn probably for military pur- 
poses. Another tablet “ shows the topography of Babylon; this 
also appears to be a part of a larger series. Still another tablet 
concerns itself exclusively with the topography of the great 
Marduk-temple E-sag-ila in Babylon. 

From the date-formula of the eighth year of Samsu-iluna, the 
successor of Hammurapi we learn that he probably introduced into 
the temple a map worked in copper or bronze which represented 
mountains and rivers.’ This work was important enough to be 
commemorated in the date-formula, and it recalls to us the fact 
that also Aristagoras c.500 B.c. was in possession of “a bronze 
tablet upon which the whole earth, all of the ocean and all the 
rivers were engraved,’ which he showed to the Spartan king 
Cleomenes. It may have been customary to fashion the more 
elaborate specimens of maps upon metal, and such a custom 
may have at first been adopted by the Greeks from the Baby- 
lonians. The date-formula of the thirteenth year of Hammurapi 
probably likewise has reference to such a bronze map.” These 


10 St. Langdon, An ancient Babylonian map in the Museum Journal (University 
of Pennsylvania), 7, 4, 1916, pp. 263-268. 

1 Otto Schréder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur versehiedenen Inhalts, No. 25. 

2 Cuneiform Texts (British Museum) xxu, plate 49; the text is probably part of a 
larger text to which belongs also museum specimen VATh 554 (Berlin) 

13 See F. Hommel, Grundriss, pp. 315-319, and Dambart, Th., Der Sakralturm, 
Miinchen, 1920. 

14 The date-formula reads: “The year in which Samsu-iluna, the king (made) a 
royal bronze map (manzdzu) (which) (presents) mountains and rivers carrying exuber- 
ance and abundance.” 

% =urudu ki-lugal-gub-ba 
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maps may have been croquis-like plans without any projection.” 
These examples show that the Babylonians did not lack an 
interest in geographical investigation and this interest, one would 
suppose, must have been stimulated by the growing commercial 
and cultural intercourse of the various peoples with whom they 
had come into contact. 


Fig. 1—Babylonian map of the world 


As an evidence of a wider interest we possess also a Babylonian 
tablet dating from Neo-Babylonian times, but copied from an 
older tablet, which contains, besides the text, a map of the world. 
The text, which is preserved in fragmentary form, apparently 
gives an account of Sargon I’s campaign into Asia Minor and the 
strange events which occurred during the campaign. The reverse 
of the tablet refers to districts outside of Babylonia. The map 
itself contains a circle, representing the nér marratu, “‘the salt- 
river’ that is, the Persian Gulf. The “world” which the salt 
river encircles is Babylonia and Assyria. The center, although 


6 Compare here the celebrated tripods of the Chinese, “said to have been cast by 
the Emperor Yii, upon which maps ard records of the nine divisions of his empire 
were engraved.” See Fr. Hirth, The Ancient History of China, p. 221. I owe this 
reference to my pupil, Mr. Peter Boodberg. 

Or “the ring-river”; CT xvi, pl. 1, 22 marratum=wungu; the rainbow is also 
called marratu, for it was considered to be the fragment of a ring. 
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the black dot which indicates it is not accompanied by any 
name, is no doubt the city of Nippur, which was conceived of as 
the center, or navel, of the world.’* The lines, marked a and 8. 
seem to represent the Euphrates and the Tigris while the cross- 
lines c and d apparently indicate the Nar Barsap (Shatt en-Nil) 
and the present Nahr Isa. Both rivers, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris.’* are according to this map supposed to rise from the 
great salt-river, or the oceanos, whence they flow through a 
mountain territory e. Both rivers take at first a southeastern 
course, and beyond Babylon a straight southern course, emptying 
their waters into /, which is marked as bitgu “‘canal”’ and apparu 
“rushes” or “sea-wrack.’’ Beyond / is a stretch of territory which 
has the annotation u&s7°° “bottom-ground” (g). The situation 
of Assyria is indicated to the right of Babylon by a circle (h), 


‘ 


while the caption above, in circle i, reads dlu “‘city,” and that 
below, in circle k, Dur-ilu. To the left in the place marked / is 
the inscription Bit-Ya’kinu, and above in the circle m the sign for 
Glu, ‘‘city.”” The three circles with a dot inserted marked alter- 
nately #, 0, and p are probably Bahr Negef (7), Bahr Shinafiye (0 
and Bahr Abt Negm (/) or possibly Hor el-‘Afeé. Outside of the 
disk, across the ocean is a series of eight triangles, which are 
inscribed with the word nagi#, i.c., ‘land, territory.”” The triangle 
marked g has the notation ‘‘6 double-hours (c. 36 kilometers) 
within”’;*? what the significance of this is is not clear. The 

In the early days the Greeks also seem to have considered their chief sanctuary 


at Delphi as the center of the earth. At the command of Zeus two ravens (or two 
eagles) flew from the remotest ends of the earth and met at Delphi. Their images were 


shown beside a ston2, which was supposed to represent the navel of the world. This 


idea of Delphi as the navel of the world was probably an adoption of the Babylonian 
idea, which found a more willing acceptance because Dephi was about the center of 
Greece. And as Delphi was considered not only the center of Greece but of the oe 
cumene (Strabo, rx, C 419), so the Babylonians considered Nippur the center of not 


only Babylonia but of the whole world 
!” Thus | interpret the two lines It may, however, be possible that the lines 
represent only the Euphrates; but the insertion of Assyria in the map makes my inter- 
pretation above more plausible. The Tigris was the stream of Assyria (Gen. 2, 14 
and is not likely to have been omitted in connection with Assyria. 
I read the sign thus. 
*t The number six appears in both publications, a) Peiser, F. E., Eine babylonische 


Landkarte, in Zeitschrift fuer Assyriologie, vol. 1v, (1889), p. 369, and b) CT xx 
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position of the triangle probably points to Anatolia. The triangle 
beyond the northern mountain bears the annotation ‘6(?)” 
double-hours within, where the sun is not seen.” The triangle 


‘ 


marked r has the reading “seven® double-hours within.’”’ The 
notations of length on the map are in no way congruous with 
those on the reverse of the text, where invariably the number 
seven appears instead of six. According to Weidner™ the reverse 
scheint eine Schilderung der Gegenden jenseits der den Babyloniern bekann- 
ten Welt zu enthalten, die Sargon nach dem Verlassen der Meereskiiste 
durchzieht. Es dirfte sich also um den Taurus, den Antitaurus und die 
Landschaft siidlich vom Halysbogen handeln. Es werden im ganzen acht 
Bezirke aufgezahlt, die anscheinend eine Ausdehnung von je sieben Doppel- 
stunden haben. Im ganzen waren das 56 Doppelstunden oder in modernen 
Wegmassen etwa 337 Kilometer. Die Luftlinie von Alexandrette bis Kai- 
sarije betragt etwa 250 Kilometer. Ein Marsch durch den unwirtlichen 
zerklifteten Taurus verlangert aber diese Luftlinie um mindestens 50-75 
Kilometer, so dass die babylonische Angabe mit der modernen Messung in 
leidlichem Einklang stehen wiirde. 

Weidner thus understands the various triangles as districts along 
the road from Alexandrette to Kaisariye. This can hardly be the 
case. The triangle marked g is more likely meant to represent 
Anatolian territory. The other triangles represent other parts of 
the oecumene. The tablet, which is of Neo-Babylonian or Late 
Babylonian origin, no doubt goes back to a much older source, and 
the map, likewise, is no doubt taken from the same or another old 
source; it can not represent the copyist’s own geographical 
visualization of the world-empire of Sargon of Agade, since the 
idea, expressed in the map, that both rivers flow out of the ocean 
certainly goes back to a time when the sources of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris were still unknown. That was not the case from 
the time of Tiglathpileser I (1110-1100 B.c.), who in his fourth 
year had penetrated to the sources of these rivers. It is further- 


plate 49. The copyist in this case seems to have copied carelessly the numbers of the 
double hours. 
? The number is somewhat effaced, but the reading of seven is excluded 


** Strassmeier’s copy reads plainly seven, while the number in the CT copy is 
shaded 

“Weidner, Lk. I., Der Zug Sargons von Akkad nach Kleinasien, Boghazkoi- 
Studien, Heft 6, pp. 91 ff. 
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more unbelievable that in the Tell el-Amarna period the Babylo- 
nians could still have maintained the idea that their country on 
the whole map made up the bulk of the earth; such vague con- 
ceptions regarding other countries or regions as are expressed here, 
certainly point to a much older period. But, while the tablet 
cannot be taken to express the geographical knowledge of the 
Babylonians in Neo-Babylonian times, it shows clearly one thing; 
namely, at this time during which there was an unsuccessful 
renaissance of the Old-Babylonian culture, the late Babylonians 
were unable to express new ideas, to formulate the accumulated 
knowledge of later centuries in new ways, or even to square this 
more recently acquired knowledge with the older views; in fact 
they disregarded the new to a great extent and went back to the 
more primitive ideas. On the whole, however, from what we know 
from other sources and from the development of geographical 
knowledge among the Ionian Greeks, one must say that this map 
probably pictured the structure of the earth as it was conceived 
by the ancients. With a wider knowledge of the oecumene the 
“districts” of the outer sphere of the “salt-river’’ would have been 
incorporated within the circle in their relative positions according 
to the cardinal directions; but it is a question whether the Baby- 
lonians ever disconnected the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean 
from the outer ocean that encircles the earth and brought them 
within the circle; I doubt it. 

According to the map and what we know from elsewhere, the 
Babylonians conceived the earth to be in the shape of a disk, which 
occupied a central place in the universe.” The oecumene was 
divided into four parts, Babylonia in the north, Elam in the south, 
Subartu and Gutium to the east and Amurru in the west; this is 
the scheme according to the cardinal points, and the orientation 
of the Babylonians was, therefore, in matters of geography, to the 
south.” In ritualistic practices, however, the orientation was to 


2% The Babylonians had no word for “world,” “universe,” but employed para- 
phrases instead. 

*6 Hagen, in Beitriige zur Assyriologie, 11, p. 244; in Virolleaud, Adad no. xx, 10-14 
the north is referred to Gutium, while Elam is considered east; in no. xxx, 13-16 the 
order is reversed, east Gutium, and north Elam. In these cases Akkad is considered 
south. 
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the east, towards the rising sun. The earth, conceived of as a 
disk, was brought into relation with the number 40,” that is to 
say, the diameter from east to west was divided into 40°, while the 
sky that domes the earth was divided into 60° ;** the Babylonians, 
therefore, conceived thus of the ratio of the prime vertical to the 
diameter as 3:2. This, however, was merely a popular view, and 
goes back to very early days, for the earliest Akkadians (Semitic 
Babylonians) designated the moon god by the cypher 30, which 
brought this god into the position of the zenith, a position which 
he held prior to the rise of the solar mythology. This view further- 
more originated in the concept of a non-moving heavenly dome. 
The Babylonian scholars, at least from the time of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, certainly knew the ratio of the circumfer- 
ence of the circle to its diameter, but how they calculated it we 
do not know. In Egypt even the farmers, in determining the 
volume of a cylindrical granary, considered the area of the cir- 
cular base equivalent to that of a sq. whose side was 8/9 of the 
diameter, which is equivalent to taking x =(’¢)?=3,1605.° The 
division of the prime vertical into 60 degrees, instead of into 180, 
followed the usual practice of dividing any whole into that number 
of parts, as for instance in the case of the moon-disk: after the 
whole disk was divided into four parts to correspond to the four 
periods of the course of the moon, each quarter was again divided 
into 60 parts, so that the circle of the moon came to have 240 
instead of 360 parts. 

The Babylonian map referred to above allows making an 
important deduction concerning the hypothesis, held by all the 
ancient peoples, that there was an elevation of the earth’s surface 
in the north, a belief which was not eliminated until the sixteenth 
century of our era. This deduction is based on the fact that the 
idea which is implied in the word “Rhipaean” mountain must have 


*? The divine number of the earth-god Enki (Ea). 

*8 See C.T. XXII, plate 49, No. 35385, 6bv., 2. col. 1. 6; and compare IV. R. 61, 
Col. 2 lines 22-26. 

*? On the same view held by the Hebrews see S. Giinther Geschichte der Mathe- 
malik, p. 22. 

* See E. Hoppe, Mathematik und Astronomie im klassischen Altertum, Heidel- 
berg, 1911, pp. 43, 44. 
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come from Babylonia.** For in Babylonia such a belief would have 
arisen quite naturally, whereas it can not be considered at all 
natural for the Egyptians, or the Greeks to have derived such a 
view from their own geographical surroundings. Egyptians as 
well as Greeks must have taken over the idea from Babylonia, 
directly or indirectly. The fundamental notions of the Homeric 
poems, of Hesiod and Aeschylus regarding the earth are all 
Babylonian in origin. Down to Aeschylus one will notice also that 
the oceanus was still spoken of as a river flowing around the earth,” 
just as the Babylonians spoke of the “salt-river.’”** The idea 
of an encircling river is possibly older than the idea of an ocean.* 

Over against the conception of the earth as a disk in form, 
a conception apparently held by one group of Babylonians, there 
was another conception, held by others, that the earth had a 
quadrilateral form. While the first view had been evolved from 
observations or considerations which are still unknown to us, 
the latter may possibly have arisen from a consideration of the 
large trapezium of Pegasus a-6. It seems that this area on the 
firmament was considered an exact counterpart of the earth. 
As the earth is bounded by the great river (an idea gained from 
actual observations made during maritime adventures and from 
a knowledge that in going northward water was again encountered 
in the Caspian Sea), so also the large quadrilateral of Pegasus was 
considered to be encompassed by water. Andromeda, the 
Babylonian “sparrow” was identified with the Euphrates which 
flows south, while the Tigris was considered to flow parallel to the 
line between Pegasus a and 6. Two additional watercourses, which 
later tradition designated as Pishon and Gihon, completed the 
watercourses around the trapezium. This view, however, must 

%F, E. Peiser, in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, vol. tv, pp. 361-370 took Sadi to 
mean “east.” 

* Whether Aeschylus still actually entertained such view or merely took over the 
popular notions, is not known. 

38 The Babylonians generally made a great distinction as to the ocean and the river; 
see B. Meissner, Assyriologische Forschungen, in Altorientalische Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, I, 1, p. 15 ff. 

* This is another indication that the tablet discussed above is a copy of a much 
earlier original, although the mention of Bit-Ya’kinu would not permit it to be placed 
prior to the ninth century B. c. But I think that the nam: is a later insertion. 
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have gone back to a time when conditions as they existed in 
Babylonia were, mutatis mutandis, transferred to the sky; namely, 
it was ultimately based on the cultivated field surrounded by 
irrigation ditches. For in ancient Babylonia there was a practice 
similar to the one common in modern Egypt, where in order to 
regulate the flow of water into the fields, the peasant divides the 
latter into small squares or quadrilaterals, which are encompassed 
with earth-banks some 30 cm. high. What was true of such an 
individual field, was considered to be true also of Babylonia, and 
the earth as a whole. It would, therefore, seem that a conception 
of the quadrilateral form of the earth is more ancient than that 
of its disk-form. But one must not lay too much emphasis on 
the question of date; the possibility, of course, exists that while 
the Sumerians held to the quadrangular view, some other people 
may have brought the other view into Babylonia. Perhaps one 
would be justified in saying that the one was the belief of the 
Sumerians, the other that of the Western Semites. The Sumerian 
belief was retained in the field of religion and continued to find 
expression in the form of the ziggurat structure, where for archi- 
tectural reasons the trapezium was turned into a rectangular 
parallelopipedon, or a cube. 

In spite of a paucity of data for determining the extent of the 
geographical knowledge of the Babylonians, the inference is 
justified that it was at no time very extensive. That king 
Burraburiash did not know how far Egypt was from Babylonia,” 
is perhaps of little significance; royal knowledge can not be taken 
as a criterion for determining the actual extent of knowledge 
attained at certain periods. But if the body of knowledge had 
really been any greater than our present data seem to show, the 
Ionian geographers, in view of what we know of the development 
of the science of geography among them, would most certainly 
have taken over and preserved certain elements of that wider 
knowledge. 

A drawback to deep geographical studies lay in the very nature 
of the discipline itself. Unlike the study of language or mathe- 
matics, or even astronomy, the study of geography necessitated 


® Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, 11, no. 7, 26 ff. 
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a large laboratory, in this instance the largest laboratory of them 
all—the entire earth. And it may strongly be doubted that 
Babylonian scholars ever traveled in the sole interest of enriching 
their stock of knowledge. When once the pernicious doctrine was 
evolved that whatever happens in the skies happens on earth, 
and that one has only to read the map of the sky in order to be 
enabled to come to an understanding of the earth, it meant a check 
to any serious progress in the field of geography. Merchants and 
mariners as well as foreigners, it is true, must certainly have 
brought much useful knowledge about distant countries to 
Babylonia, and it is conceivable that those scholars interested in 
geography made notes of what they heard, but any amount of 
information received in this manner could not lead them to break 
away from their general conceptions as to the form and structure 
of the earth; their notions as to foreign co::ntries always remained 
hazy; to quote the words of the text accompanying the mappa 
mundi: kiribsina manma la idi,” their interior no-one knows.” 
Meissner correctly states® that one meets 

fast tiberall in Babylonien und Assyrien anstatt naiver Freude, Beschrank- 
heit und Angst bei der Betrachtung der Natur. Im wesentlichen hat diese 
Stellung der ungeziigelte Aberglaube hervorgerufen, der ebenso bei der Beob- 
achtung der Naturereignisse, beim Gewitter, bei Finsternissen, Erdbe- 
ben, bei den Vorstellungen der Kosmologie und bei den meisten anderen 
menschlichen Verhaltnissen eine ausschlaggebende Rolle im Leben der 
Babylonier gespielt hat. 


As far as Egypt is concerned we find that geographical investi- 
gations are merely comparable to those in Babylonia. From the 
Ptolemaic and Roman times we possess an extensive number of 
nome-lists which go back to older copies and prove that at leasi 
the geography of Egypt had been developed to a certain degree. 
Together with Egypt the southern country of Nubia was the 
object of study; indeed one of the oldest lists that we have knowl- 
edge of at the time of writing presents in good order from south 
to north the names of fortresses situated in Nubia and after the 
mention of Senmet enumerates four additional cities (Elephantine 


* Meissner, B., Die Assyrer und die Natur, in Altorientalische Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, I, 1, p. 18. 
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to Silsilis) in Upper Egypt.** Since it was a schocl text it shows 
that some kind of geographical instruction was given in the schools 
of Egypt. The text is placed about one hundred years before the 
commencement of the XVIIIth dynasty. The practical element 
as everywhere was also emphasized in geography to such a degree 
that no room was left for more advanced studies. Also in the 
field of cartography utility was the standard.** 

As regards the knowledge of foreign lands, the most important 
Egyptian geographical text is the list of cities of Northern Syria 
which is engraved on the left side of the so-called eighth pylon 
at Karnak, facing the south side of the large hall of columns; the 
list originally presented two-hundred and seventy names which 
Thotmes III had engraved in order to glorify his battles and 
conquests in Syria. A study of the list has shown that it is based 
on cuneiform lists which were probably deposited in the royal 
archives at Thebes; from Thotmes III's time on it became custo- 
mary to give such lists of conquered cities and countries,** but 
this practice to all appearances did not advance greatly the study 
of foreign geography. The list of geographical names in the 
sanctuary of Rameses III at Medinet Habu which contains 
two-hundred and forty-nine names on the two pylons at the 
entrance, is illuminating. It shows that the scribes at that time 
had the most hazy ideas about the situation of foreign cities, 
otherwise it would have been impossible to include African among 
Syrian names, granted even that the scribe worked with a certain 
degree of haste. It would seem that the additional geographical 
information acquired on various campaigns served merely as 
material for engravings on temple walls, as an adornment and as 
an added curiosity, but not as data for a deeper study of geog- 

Gardiner, A. H., An ancient list of the fortresses of Nubia, in Journal of Egyp 
tian Archaeology, vol. m1, (1916), p. 184 ff. 

‘For an Egyptian map of the gold-mines see now H. Schiifer, Von dgyptischer 
Kunst, Leipzig, 1922, p. 181; see also Cairo Scientific Journal, no. 89, vol. vit, February 
1914, Alexandria 1914. Ona very good topographical map giving the plan of the tomb 
of Rameses IV, see Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, plate XXIX, vol. rv (1917) 

On various geographical lists see Max, W. Mueller, Egyptological Researches, 
Washington, D. C., 1906, plates 44-87. Down to the time of queen Hatshepsowet ver) 


little was known of the regions west of Egypt as is illustrated by the mythical name of 
the country of Manu (Sethe, K., Urkunden der 18. Dynastic, U1, p. 372). 
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raphy. Sheshonk I’s list of Palestinian cities furthermore shows 
that at his time the Egyptians still depended on extraneous 
sources rather than on their own observations, for the list proves 
that it is merely a piece of compiler’s work, based on some North 
Semitic list written in the alphabetic script. The Egyptian, in 
reality, was interested only in his own country; other countries 
had significance only in so far as they came into relation with 
Egypt. 

A certain amount of knowledge of foreign countries, of course, 

was absolutely necessary for the envoys to foreign courts and 
cities. What the essence of such knowledge had been we obtain 
from the well-known Papyrus Anastasi I, in which the scribe Hori 
accuses his colleague Amenemope of complete ignorance of a 
geographical and topographical knowledge requisite for an 
emissary (to Syria). 
“Thou hast not gone” he writes (P. 18:7 ff.), “to the land of Khatti; thou 
hast not seen the land of Upe. (As for) Khedem, dost thou know the nature 
of it? and of Ygady? What is the Tham‘yr (?)-country of Sese like? On 
which side of it is the town of Khyr . . . ? What is its stream like?” (P. 
19:2 ff.) “Hast thou trodden the way to Pamagar, (where) the sky is dark 
by day, and is overgrown with firs (?) and oaks and cedars that reach the 
heavens, (and where) lions are more plentiful than leopards and hyenas (?) ?” 
(P. 21:4 ff.) “Come, set me on the road southward to the region of ‘Akna! 
Where is the road of Akhshaph? (At) what city does it turn? Please, teach 
me about the mountain of W$§r; what is its peak like? Where is the mountain 
of Shechem?”. (P. 22:4 ff.) “Thou hast not gone to the land of Tykhisa, 
Kawyram‘yr(r)wna, Timentiw, Kadesh, Depwrw, Ithay, Hayranemy. 
Thou hast not seen Kiryath-anab and Beth-Sepher. Thou dost not know 
Ydwrwna, nor Thydypwdy. Thou dost not know the name of Khanratha 
which is in the country of Upe, a bull upon its border (being) the scene of the 
battles of every warrior. Please, teach me concerning the position (?) of 
Qyna. Acquaint me with Rehob. Explain Beth-sha-el and Tyraqa-el. 
The stream of the Jordan, how is it crossed?” (P. 27:7 ff.) ‘“O envoy, where 
is Raphia? What is its wall like? How many miles march is it to Gaza?’s 
Such are some of the questions which Hori places before Amene- 
mope, and he finally winds up with the statement: (P. 28:7 ff.) 
“T have brought before thee the foreign countries all at once, (and) the 
towns according to their order. Give heed, incline to us, and look at them 
calmly (in order) that thou shalt be found able to describe them.” 


The text is interesting in so far as it throws light on the question 
as to what was considered the conditio sine qua non of an Egyptian 
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qualifying for civil or military service in foreign countries, about 
the time of Rameses II. Being used extensively as a text for 
schools it furthermore gives us an idea what kind of questions used 
to be formulated in classes of geographical instruction. 

Like the Babylonians, taking their start from the axiom that 
this earth is only a copy of the heavenly world, the Egyptians 
reproduced the map of Egypt accordingly. The Nile was imagined 
to have its heavenly counterpart in the ecliptic, along which the 
sun-god sails in his solar row-boat as a man would voyage on the 
Nile. It thus was quite natural to place the various districts 
and cities of Upper and Lower Egypt alongside the sphere of the 
ecliptic. And since the number of the signs of the zodiac was not 
sufficient for both divisions of the country, only Upper Egypt 
was included in the zodiacal signs, while Lower Egypt was 
associated with twelve other constellations.” 

The first and second Upper Egyptian nomes were located 
within the field of Aquarius, the th'rd at Pisces, the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth in Aries (exc ud ng Fau Coptic Phbow, i.e., Cheno- 
boskia which was placed at the point of Taurus), the seventh in 
Taurus, the eighth in Gemini, the ninth in Cancer, the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth in Leo major, the fourteenth and 
fifteenth in Virgo, the sixteenth to eighteenth in Libra, the 
nineteenth in Scorpius, the twentieth and twenty-first in Sagit- 
tarius, and the twenty-second nome in Capricornus.“ Nubia 
from Maharraqa, the ancient Hierasykaminos, the “town of the 
sacred sycamore,” which marked the extreme boundary of the 
Egyptian kingdom under the Ptolemies and the Romans, up to 
Philae was brought into relation with the planet Saturn. 

While this arrangement® with its employment of the Baby- 


“ Being unable to get a sufficient number of constellations for the twenty Lower 
Egyptian nomes, the number was shortened to twelve, including merely Letopolis, 
Prosopis, Cynopolis, Sebennytus, Heliopolis, Hermopolis parva, Mendes, Diospolis, 
Leontopolis, Lycopolis, Naucratis, and Taua. 

“ In Babylonia the line of the ecliptic was divided into three parts, one part, the 
way of Enlil, was referred to Akkad, the way of Anu to Elam, and the third, the way of 
Ea, to Amurru. 

“ Daressy, G., L’Egypte Céleste, in Bulletin de l’institut Francais d’archéologie 
orientale, Le Caire, tome xu (1916), pp. 1-34. 
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lonian zodiacal signs is rather of a late origin, the idea of it is by 
no means late. In fact it is an extremely ancient idea dating 
back to the earliest dynastic times,“ 

The Babylonians as well as the Egyptians who certainly 
must have heard about the new ideas which had originated among 
the Greeks, shut themselves up in their own world of thought and 
excluded everything that was not in harmony with traditional 
knowledge sanctioned by their religions. Thus the knowledge of 
the true form of the earth, which goes back to the fifth century 
B.C., did not enter into the Near East, otherwise Herodotus would 
have given up his views (which were those of Anaximander 
regarding the disk-form of the earth. Herodotus seems to have 
been enshrouded so deeply in the Oriental mythological views 
that he was unable to embrace the elements of a more correct 
knowledge. What is true of this Greek is even more the case with 
the scholars of the ancient Near East. Too stubbornly they held 
fast to the old, and their conservativism was unable to eliminate 
the false notions in their geographical studies. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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‘Ss Expressed for instance in the famous ivory tablet of King Menes, on which the 
human shape of the sun-god is blended with his hawk form, so that the solar bird sails 
in the cabin of the huge ship; also expressed in many passages in the Pyramid Texts 
Just as the traveler on the Nile, the sun-god is supposed to undergo various experiences 
on his journey. In prehistoric days when simple reed rafts were used, the sun-god also 
journeyed in such a structure of two reed-bundles tied together. The adventures 
which the sun-god has in his solar boat and the adversaries with whom he has to cope 
during his journey, of course, do not symbolize clouds and eclipses, but are simply 
taken from the experiences of the ancient Nile travelers The ‘Island of the Blessed’ 
since the earliest dynastic days was likewise visualized analogous to the Nile Valley 
with all its divisions. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE USE OF IRON 
By GEORGE BRINTON PHILLIPS 


HE antiquity of iron is still an interesting problem. By 

whom was it first discovered, in what country was its early 

use, and at what date; are questions not yet decided. It is 
obvious that the discovery of specimens of iron in the form of tools 
and weapons with some historic data, promotes investigation and 
discussion. It suggests that the first country to produce iron was 
probably one in which the pure ore was easily obtainable and 
the natives were sufficiently advanced in civilization to appreciate 
the benefits of what might have been an accidental discovery and 
take advantage of it. Several countries with ancient civilization 
and historic data have claims to its earliest use or at least show 
some familiarity with it, or are able to produce objects made of 
prehistoric iron. Probably from a purely historical point of view, 
the accounts given by the writers of the Old Testament who speak 
of iron implements would justify some consideration, and Mr. 
W. Belck has in his paper on the subject quoted some passages 
from the Bible to prove not only that the Philistines had the 
knowledge of iron, but were familiar with steel. He quotes the 
following passage in I Samuel XIII. 
Now there were no Smiths found throughout the land of Israel for the 
Philistines said Lest the Hebrews make them swords and spears. But all 
the Israelites went down to the Philistines to sharpen every man his share, 
and his coulter, and his axe, and his mattock. Yet they had a file for the 
mattocks, and for the coulters, and for the forks and for the axes and to 
sharpen their goads. So it came to pass in the day of battle that there was 
neither sword nor spear found in the hand of any of the people that were with 
Saul and Jonathan; but with Saul and Jonathan his son was there found. 


Mr. Belck at once states that he believes unquestionably their 
weapons were of Steel, and in another passage from Joshua XVII 
where “chariots of iron’ are mentioned, we should understand, 
he says, they were “chariots of steel.” It would seem this conclu- 


sion arrived at without any collateral evidence is rather pre- 
mature. 
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If the mattocks, coulters and axes were of steel, a file of the 
same hardness as the weapons to be sharpened would be of little 
use, but if these implements were iron, copper or bronze a file 
would have produced a cutting edge sufficient for offensive 
purposes. The quotation would point to some other metal rather 
than steel. The trouble with rendering the true translation of 
the word in speaking of metals by the old writers is, we are not 
sure what is meant, thus the word.“‘Ayas” in Sanskrit means 
“metal” and was first used to describe copper or bronze, then 
came to signify iron. Metal objects from Judea are often called 
“bronze,” an alloy of copper and tin, when as a matter of fact 
they were not bronze, but pure copper. Prof. Montelius has 
pointed out that the hieroglyphic word for iron might mean 
metal, copper, bronze or iron. Ancient writers like those of the 
Old Testament were neither chemists, scientific metallurgists, nor 
archaeologists, and did not have an accurate knowledge of the 
metals dealt with, or the means for determining their compo- 
sition. _Mr. Belck in his paper on “Iron” believes the Philistines 
were the early users of iron and steel, but may have derived, he 
says, the knowledge from Crete; but as specimens of iron from 
that centre of ancient culture seem to be wanting in the British 
Museum collection and as none of the iron weapons described 
in the Old Testament have as yet been discovered, Mr. Belck 
does not seem to have proved his assertions. It has been suggested 
that the Negroes of Africa had an iron industry at a very early 
period, and that the Egyptians obtained their knowledge from 
them, but there is no evidence to prove this. 

M. Maspero believes that the Egyptians in ancient days 
undoubtedly had a knowledge of iron, but he adds, there is 
“nothing in their monuments or in the museums to indicate that 
they used or even knew of hardened steel.’””’ He admits however 
that considering the enormous amount of stone cutting work 
done in building their temples, pyramids, statues and obelisks, 
iron implements must have been used, but “steel tools” he shows 
were not necessary for the purpose. He then goes en to state 
that he “ordered from a native artist of great ability a granite 
statue in Egyptian style’; the workman used for cutting the 
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stone “points of soft iron.” He had some fifty of them at his 
disposal and after each point had become soft (blunted) after 
three or four blows with the mallet, a fresh one was used and the 
dull tool put in the fire and sharpened by hammering. The 
statue, a half figure, was completed in about three weeks. Thus 
with the use of soft iron tools and having plenty of them ready, the 
cutting of the hard granite was accomplished and steel tools were 
not necessary for the work. Professor Montelius does not believe 
the use of iron in Egypt was earlier than 1500 B.c. and it was not 
until 1200 B.c. it assumed importance. Sir William Flinders 
Petrie, who is recognized as a high authority in all Egyptian 
matters states 

“iron was known in Egypt from the middle of the prehistoric civilization 


and well authenticated in the IV dynasty 3000 B.c. and in subsequent eras, 
but he thinks not in general use until about 500 B.c.” 


He believes there is no reason why iron should not have been 
known as early as copper, as pure oxide of iron is easily reduced to 
metallic iron (wrought iron) at a moderate heat, and this wrought 
iron at a red heat can be hammered into objects of different shape. 
The same authority suggests that the Egyptians obtained native 
iron from the Sinai region, where pure haematite beds of oxide of 
iron lying in contact with a carboniferous stratum were subjected 
to the intense heat of a basalt outflow produced native iron. 

Sir William records the existence of an iron halberd blade of 
Ramses III as the earliest known Egyptian iron weapon, date 
about 1200 B.c. Five iron tools which he obtained in Egypt 
believed to be about 2500 years old dating back to 700 B.c. were 
particularly interesting as two of them were hatchets with wide 
lugs for binding securely to wooden handles. These tools showed 
no trace of rust. A double axe 11} inches long, with hole in the 
centre 1$ in. diameter for handle, which must have been either 
punched out, while red-hot, or drilled with a tubular drill, is dated 
400 B.c. Two iron knives, one 14} inches long, with a cast bronze 
handle, date 800 B.c. The iron hatchets were of similar shape as 
that type of bronze hatchets frequently found in Egypt. Seme 
iron tools belonging to the time of the Assyrian invasion of Egypt 
666 B.c. were found at Thebes; when magnetized they showed 
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permanent magnetism, proving they were hardened to some 
extent, having the property of steel. 

There is an account of a piece of wrought iron having been 
discovered in the great pyramid of Khufu of the fourth dynasty, 
which would indicate that iron was known to the Egyptians about 
2700 B.c., but no details are given of the circumstances under 
which it was found. Unless this piece of iron was used in the 
building as necessary to its construction, it might be questioned 
whether it may not have been left there at a subsequent period. 

Sir William Flinders Petrie found at Abydos a piece of iron, a 
copper mirror and a bronze tool together of the Sixth dynasty. Itis 
said the iron was enclosed in a piece of fabric and lay on top of the 
mirror, the bronze tool apparently in contact with the two metals. 
If in the lapse of centuries the fabric should have become saturated 
with the saline water percolating through the soil, a galvanic 
current might have been established between the two metals, 
which would no doubt have hastened the oxidation of the iron and 
converted it into a mass of iron rust. May not this little specimen 
of iron have been some valued trinket or charm? Being highly 
prized by its owner, it may have been placed with the mirror 
in the tomb as a votive offering, suggesting that iron objects were 
rarely seen in those days. 

Sir Robert Hadfield, a very eminent authority on iron and 
steel, states that information contributed from the East points 
to a knowledge of the metallurgy of iron in India and Ceylon more 
than a thousand years ago. In his interesting address before the 
Iron and Steel Institute he describes an account of a large number 
of specimens of ancient iron and steel obtained from the buried 
cities of Anaradapura 437 B.c. and Polonnaruwa 769 A.D. in 
Ceylon, and to be seen now in the museum at Colombo. 

This collection of axes, adzes and other tools, contains steel 
chisels of the 5th century A.p. from these sites, believed to be 
from 1200 to 1800 years old. Sir Robert states that some of these 
implements of ancient Sinhalese iron were subjected to a standard 
physical test, microscopic examination, and chemical analysis, 
giving interesting results indicating the metallurgical knowledge 
of these workers of iron in Ceylon. 
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e The chemical analysis of the chisel gave 
Carbon traces 
n Silicon 0.12 Specific gravity 7.69 
, Sulphur 0.003 
Phosphorus 0.28 
Manganese nil 
T Iron 99.3 
: The microscopic appearance of a transverse section of the 
2 chisel shows it has been carburised on two sides. This carburisa- 
‘ tion varies in the two faces from 0.2% to 0.9%) saturation point, 
ry and its micro-structure suggests the important fact that it had 
e been quenched. This carburisation of the chisel indicated that 
” this knowledge of hardening tools by the cementation process 
¥ was known 1500-2000 years ago. 
A wrought iron nail, of probably the same date as the chisel 
" in the Colombo collection was analyzed. Result 
- Carbon traces Specific gravity 7.69 
Silicon 0.11 
Sulphur nil 
ly Phosphorus 0.32 
or Manganese nil 
re The nail tested for hardness showed it was not hardened by 
quenching, but was wrought iron. This collection of specimens 
nd of Sinhalese iron which Sir Robert Hadfield examined contains 
its arrow heads, spear heads, sword blades, stone cutting chisels and 
re other tools, knives, blades, sickles, reaping-knives, nut-cutter 
he blades, etc., in all some 250 specimens which suggest how extensive 
er the iron industry of India was at that early period. Sir Robert 
ed does not think there is any evidence that the metallurgy of iron 
in was understood by the ancient Egyptians, but they may have 
known of it and have received aid from India or China, through 
eel the routes of commerce, possibly getting hardened iron tools from 
be these countries, and thus enabled to undertake their enormous 
ese work in Egypt. 
rd Mr. J. M. Hearth, director in the Indian Iron and Steel Com- 
sis, pany in 1837 says the antiquity of the Indian process for making 
Ige steel is greater than in any other country. No nations acquainted 
with the art were as old as the Hindu, he asserted, also that the 
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stone-cutters’ work in Egypt could only have been done with 
tools of iron, probably cemented or hardened steel. 

Dr. Percy, distinguished metallurgist, agrees with others 
quoted that the use of iron had a very ancient origin and he 
believes it preceded the so-called Bronze Age, while another 
authority, Mr. Day, in his work Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel 
states “that the earliest of all substances with which man was 
acquainted was unquestionably iron and almost certainly steel.” 

Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, D. Sc., formerly principal 
mineral surveyor in Ceylon in his work on Mediaeval Sinhalese 
Art says “the knowledge of iron is of great antiquity in India.” 
Being well known in the Vedic period, it is constantly referred to 
in Vedic literature, and the book cited gives an account of the 
various evidences of ancient iron and steel manufacture. 

It seems to be generally admitted by high authorities that the 
enormous amount of stone-cutting in ancient Egypt was done 
with iron tools or possibly of steel, rather than with the flint or 
bronze tools found in numbers about their temples and tombs. 
If, as has been suggested, these iron or steel tools may have been 
obtained from India, and the Egyptians found them much more 
serviceable for cutting their hard granite, is it not probable that 
these superior implements would have been highly prized owing 
to the difficulty in getting them and not allowed to be carelessly 
lost or hidden in the tombs? May they not have been so cared 
for as to be handed down to successive generations until they were 
lost sight of when merged into the Iron Period, which would 
account for so few iron tools of prehistoric times being found? 
No doubt iron tools lost or mislaid in the sands of the desert 
would in the course of centuries have lost their metallic appearance 
and be converted into iron rust owing to the corrosive nature of 
nitrates in the soil of the Nile. 

The conversicn of soft iron into hard steel, a definite combina- 
tion of iron and carbon was an enormous improvement in tool 
making, and a general advancement when the use of metals was 
employed in the arts. Just as the discovery of iron may have 
resulted from heating in the domestic hearth a lump of pure iron 
haematite ore in a very hot fire, with plenty of fuel, reducing the 
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iron to the metallic state, so the hardening of soft iron with a 
surface of steel (case-hardening as it is called) may also have been 
the result of accident. The domestic hearth, after cooking the 
meat for the meal, may have had scraps of hide or other animal 
matter to be consumed thrown in and a poker made from a piece 
of soft wrought iron, immersed in the glowing embers to stir them. 

The soft iron, now red-hot in contact with the burning animal 
matter and its decomposing cyanogen compounds, absorbed suffi- 
cient carbon to form a steely surface; the poker, being too hot to 
handle, was chilled by thrusting it into water and the discovery 
now made that its nature was changed, and that it was much 
harder than before. This fact doubtless would arouse curiosity 
and the experiment would be repeated, the knowledge of case- 
hardening been thus acquired. Case-hardening takes place at a 
temperature of 850°C and is produced by gaseous bodies such as 
hydro-carbons, carbon monoxide and cyanogen, by liquid molten 
cyanides, by free carbon and cyanogen derivatives. Hydrogen 
has been found to decarburise steel at a temperature of 8 or 9 
hundred and to render it as brittle as glass. If the tools used in 
Egypt were obtained from Ceylon they may have been case- 
hardened iron, which being superior to bronze would have been 
an advantage in sculpturing great masses of stone like the Colossus 
of Rameses II, 57 ft. in height, weighing two million pounds, or 
the great stone coffins for the Sacred Bulls at Sakkara. These 
stone boxes cut out of a single block of black granite are 13 ft. 
long, 7 ft. wide, and 11 ft. high, and were hollowed out with 
straight walls and sides squared with the accuracy of the cabinet- 
maker’s work, which must have been a matter of difficulty even 
with the best of tools. 

England with its long civilization, its distinguished inventors, 
and the sturdy manhood of its race is silent about its early iron 
industry, and never seems to have made claims to the discovery of 
iron, although London has had a continuous existence from the 
time when the Celtic Britons founded the city on the banks of the 
Thames four thousand years ago! These Celtic Britons who 
arrived about 2000 B.c. were acquainted with Bronze, and with 
their superior weapons, bronze swotds and shields subdued, the 
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natives armed only with flint spears and arrowheads. By the 
middle of the first century when the Roman occupation took place 
London was an important commercial centre, a populous and 
flourishing city that traded with the continent and exported 
Cornwall tin. In the year 61 the British warrior queen Boadicea 
revolted against the Roman rule and it was only after three battles 
with her army estimated at one hundred thousand men, that the 
rebellion was suppressed. This was in the first century, a thousand 
years after the Iron Age culture was recognized in England and 
Italy and if the Romans fought with iron weapons, as they doubt- 
less did, there is good reason to believe the Britons were also 
armed with iron weapons. An interesting question then is 
suggested where did the multitude of swords, battle-axes and other 
iron weapons with which the Queen’s forces were armed come 
from? 

As there are various proofs that iron was produced in Britain 
centuries before the Roman occupation, is it not probable that 
England had an extensive iron industry at that early date, and 
manufactured its own arms and various other objects of iron? 
The only surprising thing is that from the cemeteries so very few 
swords and arms of this period have been unearthed, although in 
the course of two thousand years many may have rusted away. 
It is known, however, that England had a currency of iron bars 
(probably of domestic manufacture) at the beginning of the 
Roman occupation for large deposits of them have been found at 
Malvern Hills, like sword blades 22 inches long; others still heavier 
have been dug up at Winchester and at Maidenhead. At Glaston- 
bury, a very ancient site with no contact with Roman civilization, 
a number of iron currency bars have been found resembling 
swords of the same period. In other places where interments have 
been excavated, skeletons of warriors with their shields and swords 
have been discovered, and from the Thames have been taken iron 
chariot wheels, bridle-bits, spear-heads and many other objects of 
iron manufacture. An interesting discovery of an old Roman 
camp Corstopitum in the north of England near Corbridge in 
the Tyne disclosed the fact iron smelting had taken place there 
during the Roman occupation probably about 300 a.p. A bloom 
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of iron was found which was 39 inches long, with thickness from 
7 to 8 inches and 43 X5 inches, which weighed 3 cwt. 8 lbs. and 
was encrusted with a rusty scale } inch thick. The clean metal 
when analyzed gave 


Carbo! 0.061 
Silicon nil 
Manganes« nil 
Sulphur 0.008 
Phosphorus 0.063 
Slag 0.32 


This block of wrought iron was made probably by welding 
together lumps of iron obtained by the reduction of the ore in 
small charcoal fires, some portions of the bloom contained 0.5 
1.50©, carbon and gave it the character of steel. This iron was 
found among purely Roman objects and believed to be of Roman 
origin. Perhaps some day an ancient cemetery of the first century 
may be discovered in England and the iron weapons of brave 
Queen Boadicea’s army be unearthed, and the claims of priority 
for the Hallstatt cemetery in the Austrian Tyrol with its 6000 
specimens of iron be disputed. Thus far the iron of the Hallstatt 
period dating back to 850 B.c. is considered the oldest in- 
dustry. 
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THE ETHNIC POSITION OF THE SOUTHEASTERN 
ALGONKIAN 
By FRANK G. SPECK 


HE Algonkian culture area of the coast of eastern and 

southeastern Virginia and eastern North Carolina, which 

may be designated as the old Virginia tidewater area, was 
among the first to be invaded and described by English-speaking 
explorers in North America. Thomas Hariot, in a book of 
1588-90, wrote the descriptions accompanying a series of sketches 
of native life, villages, and social customs drawn with remarkable 
accuracy by the artist, White, who accompanied Raleigh’s expe- 
dition for the founding of the English colony on Roanoke Island. 
The region was then occupied by the most southerly extended 
Algonkian-speaking tribes, forming a group whose divisions lay 
in a contiguous territory from the Neuse river in North Carolina 
as far north as what is now the Virginia state line. Northward 
of this imaginary border, through the Chesapeake Bay region to 
Maryland, we have evidence of the same dialect spoken, but of a 
slightly altered economic and social framework. Gradually the 
entire area has come to be known as the southeastern Algonkian 
linguistic and culture group. The upper or Cheasapeake portion, 
which was inhabited by tribes forming a confederacy under Pow- 
hatan, has acquired, among ethnologists, the appropriate desig- 
nation of the Powhatan culture area. The southern division may 
be conveniently called the Carolina Algonkian area. 

Since it has become generally shown in America that linguistic 
and culture boundaries do not coincide either in time or space, 
it is impossible to refer to the southeastern Angonkian culture 
type as having limits within the territory where Algonkian dialects 
have been located. For instance, on the southern and western 
borders of the area were tribes speaking Siouan languages, but 
we have no patterns of their ethnology adequate to aid us in 
determining whether they shared ethnic traits with the south- 
eastern Algonkian or not. The same is true when we consider the 
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Iroquoian-speaking Meherrin, Mangoac, Nottaway and Tusca- 
rora, who resided also on the southwestern fringe of the Algonkian 
strip. Were we to rely solely upon archaeological evidence, the 
widespread similarity of form, material, and function shown in 
stone and ceramic remains would indicate a culture unit over the 
area occupied by all the peoples just mentioned, and even farther 
south and west. We might then simply treat the tribes of the area 
under present discussion as an ethnic group without attempting 
to assign definite boundaries to it. 

While the name and dialectic boundaries of this area have been 
well recognized, little has actually been done toward the classi- 
fication of its cultural features and almost nothing along lines of 
comparison with related neighboring groups. This is especially 
true in respect to the determination of what influence may have 
been exerted upon it from the outside and on the other hand what 
effect its presence had upon neighboring groups. Toward this 
end an attempt may now be made, since a pressing need has come 
for brief culture summaries, like that of Kroeber’s in a recent 
number of the American Anthropologist, covering the less known 
areas in order that they may be employed in comparative studies. 
Something in this direction has already been carefully attempted 
by Willoughby’ and more sketchily by Mooney.? A more detailed 
study of the existing bands and a reconstruction of some topics 
of Powhatan ethnology has been completed by myself, which, 
combined with the essays just mentioned and the numerous 
older sources, have served as a basis for the résumé which follows. 
The real source contributions, however, to the ethnology of the 
southeastern Algonkian have come from the pens of the immortal 
Capt. John Smith, Wm. Strachey, and Robert Beverley, whose 
words, though written during colonial times, afford us not only a 
wealth of information concerning the country and people but 
specimens of the kind of interest in scientific description which 
throw credit upon the keenness and accuracy of early English 
authors who dealt with the new world. 


1C. C. Willoughby, The Virginia Indians in the 17th Century, American Anthro- 
pologist, n. s. vol. 9, 1907. 

*J. Mooney, The Powhatan Confederacy: Past and Present, ibid., vol. 9, no. 1, 
1907. 
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The southeastern Algonkian constituted a single dialectic 
group so far as the meagre existing lexical material permits us to 
conclude. The archaeological remains from the region also indi- 
cate unity. Documentary economic, social, and religious cere- 
monial descriptions likewise show uniform development in those 
departments of culture, allowing, of course, for certain points of 
difference between the two subdivisions mentioned. 

In respect to native government the sway of the life-long 
hereditary dynasty of Powhatan seems to have leveled what 
slight differences in local forms there might have existed before 
European contact. Our knowledge of the entire region then in 
almost every particular indicates a culture area which was 
extended from Albemarle sound to the Potomac river, between the 
Piedmont zone and salt water. Only a more specific consideration 
of some topics of social and religious life warrants the subdivision 
into the Powhatan and North Carolina sub-groups, previously 
referred to. This statement bounds the ethnic horizon sufficiently 
for one to proceed to a first attempt at a summary of the tribes and 
characteristics of the southeastern Algonkian group. 

Smith, Strachey, Beverley and some others whose accounts 
agree in most particulars, state that there were in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty-six to thirty-two smaller tribes in the confederacy 
which developed under Powhatan in the early 17th century. From 
the various authorities of the time, but based chiefly upon John 
Smith’s narrative, Mr. Mooney and myself planned the chart 
(Figure 10) which pretends to assign the general location of these 
units to something like their proper places. In view of the fullness 
of the descriptions left us it was not so difficult to do, so it seemed 
more advantageous to provide in charted form an outline of the 
location of the tribes. than to refrain wholly from the undertaking 
on account of some doubtful elements of information. 

The tribal subdivisions of the area were numerous. In the 
following list we may follow the enumeration of Smith for the 
bands of the northern or Powhatan group. The bands of the 
southern or Carolina group are best known from Hariot and 
Lawson from whose pages Mooney and Swanton have assigned 
their locations. 
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I. PowHATAN GROUP. 


Tribes* 
Tauxenent 


Patowomeke (Potomac) 
Cuttatawoman 


Pissasec 

Onaumanient (Onawmanient) 
Rappahanock 
Moraughtacund 

Secacaonie (Secacawoni) 
Wighcocomico (Wicomoco) 
Cuttatawoman 
Nantaughtacund 
Mattapoment (Mattaponi) 
Pamunkie (Pamunkey) 
Werowocomico 


Payankatonk (Payankatank) 


Youghtanund 
Chickahominie (Chickahominy) 


Powatan 


Arrohatoc 

Kecoughtan 

\ppamatoc 

Quiocohanoc 

Warrasqueak (Warrasqueoc) 
Nansamond 

Chesapeak 

Accomack (Accomac) 


Location and Chief Towns 

About Gen. Washington, i.e. Mt. Vernon, 
Va. 

Potomac Creek. 

About Lamb Creek on Rappahannock 
River. 

Above Leedstown on Rappahannock River. 

Nomony River. 

Rappahannock River, Richmond Co. 

Moratico River. 

Coan River. 

Wococomico River. 

Cowtoman River. 

Port Tobacco on Rappahannock River. 

Mattaponi River. 

Romuncock, King William Co. 

About Roscow’s (?), Gloucester—about 
opposite mouth of Queen Creek. 

Turk’s Ferry 

Piankatank River. 

Pamunkey River. 

Orapaks 

Chickahominy River. 

Powhatan 

James Falls at Richmond. 

Arrohatocs, Henrico Co. 

Roscows, Elizabeth City Co. 

Bermuda Hundred, Chesterfield Co. 

About Upper Chipoak Creek, Surrey Co. 

Warrasqueak, Isle of Wight Co. 

About Chuckatuck, Nansemond Co. 

About Lynnhaven River, Princess Anne Co. 

About Cheriton (Cherrystone Inlet), 
Northampton Co. 


II. Carouina Grovup.* 


Tribes 
Weapemeoc (Yeopim) 


Location and Chief Towns 
North of Albemarle sound, west to Eden- 
ton. 


* Mooney information, 1920. He retained the English plural (s) in his original 
notes, but this I have omitted for philological reasons. 
‘ Regarding the identity of some of these there is doubt. For example Mooney in 


the Handbook of the American Indians entered the Neuse as probably an Iroquoian 
tribe, but subsequently followed Swanton in accepting an Algonkian conviction. That 
the Chowan may have been a branch of the wide-spread Shawnee seems to have been 
overlooked by ethnologists yet it is possible on the basis of name and location. 
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Chowan (Chowanoc) Eastern bank of Chowan river. 

Secotan Between Albemarle sound and Pamlico 
river. 

Mattamuskeet (Machapunga, Hatteras (?)) Islands back of Hatteras, 

Hatteras Islands about Cape Hatteras. 

Pamlico (Pamticough) Pamlico river and estuary of Neuse river, 

Pomouik (Pamawaioc) Bear river. (Possibly identical with 
Pamlico). 

Neuse (Neusiok) South of Neuse estuary. 

Pasquotank 

Poteskeet North of Albemarle sound, probably 

Perquiman divisions of the Weapemeoc. 


A word as to population. Mooney after a careful survey of 
records estimated the Powhatan group to have contained about 
8500 souls, or about one inhabitant to the square mile of habitat. 
For the Carolina group we have only one attempt at estimation 
and then practically no basis for its correction. An author, of 
unknown identity,® writing in London 1850, estimated the Virginia 
territory south of Cape Henry to contain 30,000 natives, which 
would of course be something of an overestimate for even so 
fertile and populous a region. A survey of the present Indian 
descendants of the whole southeastern Algonkian group still shows 
the persistence of the native population to the approximate 
number of something over 2000.° 

Roughly outlined, the culture area, from the point of view 
of archaeology and recorded ethnology, embraced that portion of 
eastern Virginia south of the Potomac river through North Caro- 

5 Peter Force Tracts, Vol. III, No. XI, London, 1650, signed by E. W. 

5’ From manuscript prepared on this topic it appears that the following mixed 
tribal groups exist in the same general locations where their ancestors lived. These 
places are indicated on the chart by triangles enclosed in circles; Pamunkey 300+, 
Mattaponi 75, Upper Mattaponi 75, Chickahominy 400+, Rappahannock 500, Nan- 
samund 200+-, Wicomoco (?) 300 (?), Potomac 150, Hanover Co. (Powhatan) 15+ (?), 
Werowocomoco 100+, total 2115+. In North Carolina there are a number of uninves 
tigated remnant bands of mixed Indians. For example the Machapunga are repre- 
sented by about 100 survivors on Roanoke Island. Some of these bands are organized 
with incorporated charters, others are still tribal Indians on state reservations; the 
Pamunkey and Mattaponi. The Rappahannock, Chickahominy, Nansamund, Nanti- 
coke and Upper Mattaponi succeeded in reorganizing the ‘Powhatan Confederacy” in 
1923, in an attempt to hold together the various bands in the region as a body. The 
idea of racial segregation and reconstruction is growing among them and will probably 
develop into an advantageous local social movement. 
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lina to the Neuse river; all the territory lying east of the Pied- 
mont, or the fall line, running irregularly from Washington 
through Fredericksburg, Richmond, Petersburg and so southward. 
Approximately speaking, on each of the great tidal rivers this 
western girdle of the area was only a little above the tide line. 
The southeastern Algonkian definitely possessed a culture adapted 
to the tidal stretches of the coastal plain. They exhibit well an 
illustration of Dr. Wissler’s theory of altitudinal habitat, having 
of all the Algonkian peoples the most extensively unelevated 
habitat. The determining factor was their aptitude for fishing, 
The same culture no doubt marked the tribes of the North Car- 
olina coast below Pamlico Sound, though this will have to be more 
definitely ascertained by ethnologists because south of the Neuse 
river the Algonkian sequence is continued by Siouan groups 
about whom very little is known at present. On the eastern shore 
of Chesapeake Bay along the Accomac peninsula dwelt the 
Accomac and Accohanoc, included also under Powhatan rule, as 
far north as the Maryland line. Yet the Powhatan culture circle 
cannot accurately be said as yet to have extended over them 
although John Smith left us the definite statement that the 
Accomac spoke the language of Powhatan and acknowledged his 
dominion. If subsequent archaeological research establishes a 
relationship here closer to the Powhatan than to the Nanticoke 
above them, it may mean that the Accohanoc or Accomac did 
not migrate into the lower peninsula from its northern base, 
but that they crossed Chesapeake Bay moving eastward, tracing 
their expansicn directly from the Powhatan units with whom they 
remained in touch. 

Up to this point we have considered the boundary features of 
the culture group which became so well known as the Virginia 
or Powhatan Confederacy. Evidently the surmises of ethnol- 
ogy that the Powhatan group bore close resemblance to the 
Conoy and Nanticoke, are reasonable. And going even further the 
culture connection is extendable in larger terms to the Dela- 
ware.’ Among the earmarks of unity over the whole territory 


7M. R. Harrington’s summary of Delaware ethnology has been used in this con- 
nection, American Anthropologist, vol. xv, no. 2, (1913) and Religion and Ceremonies 
of the Lenape, Indian Notes and Monographs, Museum of the American Indian, 
N. Y. (1921). 
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just noted, were the practices of cleaning the bones of the bodies 
of chiefs, and preserving their bodies or bones in houses conse- 
crated to the purpose,*® the burial ossuaries, the cranial deforma- 
tion, idol ceremonies directed to supernatural beings called okee, 
the new fire rite, the scratching rite and the emetic at harvest 
time in southern Virginia and North Carolina, a priesthood- 
shaman order, the members called guiocos, and the quasi-mon- 
archical form of government; also many technical and industrial 
traits, showing forth in architecture, ceramics, basketry, clay 
pipes, the feather work, and prominently in the elements and 
utensils of maize, tobacco, and bean cultivation. Relationship 
confronts us as a likelihood in other fields of activity such as 
warfare, fishing and hunting. 


For instance, the relative shortness of the hunting season, in 
contrast with intensity of agriculture, the deer-drive and the 
practice of using fire in driving game, the communal village hunt, 
in general all savor of the Gulf culture area. Certain fishing 
practices do also; the use of the basket trap, killing fish by poison- 
ing the streams with vegetable juices, and shooting fish with an 
arrow tied to a line, all being customs attributed to the Virginia 
tribes in the past, as well as to the Creek and the Siouan popula- 
tions of the Carolinas. 

To the foregoing summary of Powhatan culture traits may be 
added some more whose far southern affinities are suggestively 
shown forth. These, to be sure, cannot be classified dogmatically 
until tests have been carried farther. A very useful résumé of Vir- 
ginia ethnology, based upon seventeenth century sources, is given 
by Willoughby in the article previously mentioned, in which he 
considered a number of Virginia religious institutions to have been 
“adopted from the southern Indians.”® We may add that a similar 


’ The custom of bone cleaning and the bone-house burial—the latter even under 
the same name as in Virginia (Nanticoke, awacason, chiocason; Virginia quiyough- 
cosughes,)—recorded of the Nanticoke of Choptank river (D. G. Brinton, A Vocabulary 
of the Nanticoke Dialect, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. xxx1, 
1893, p. 327), was gradually working its way northward and was adopted in historical 
times by the Delaware of the “Wolf Clan” and recognized by them as of Nanticoke 
derivation (M. R. Harrington, Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape, Museum of the 
American Indian, Indian Notes and Monographs, p. 183 ,1921). 

* Willoughby, op. cit., p. 63. 
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inference may be drawn from the occurrence of such characteristics 
in Virginia as the pot-drum used in dances; that is a drum con- 
sisting of an earthen pot containing some water and covered with 
a piece of stretched hide, the “‘roached”’ hair fashion affected by 
men, the dressing of the hair among priests by shaving off all in 
front except a visor-like ridge across the forehead, the use of body 
decoration in the form of feathers stuck onto the skin after it had 
been coated with a sticky oil, wearing on the person the dried head 
of an enemy, the weaving of feather mantles, one-piece garments 
of the “poncho” type, the absence of tailored garments, the 
moccasin of one piece of leather gathered together in one long 
seam reaching from the toe up the instep, the “reed” or bamboo 
knife, the cone-shaped metal arrowhead of historic times, the 
“sword” or club with small pieces of stone set like teeth along both 
edges, all remind the ethnologist of certain well-known far southern 
culture traits.’ 

Agriculture was certainly fundamental, four varieties of corn, 
tobacco, beans, squashes, gourds, potatoes, which latter may 
indeed have been correctly artichokes, grass nuts, and possibly 
yucca filamentosa, being the crops. The associated arts of a seden- 
tary life, pottery, clay pipes, splint and grass basketry, as has been 
previously shown, were well developed. 

At this point it may be noted how few things there are of an 
older northern Algonkian pattern to be found in the early descrip- 


1° These articles of industry are mentioned in the article by Willoughby previously 
referred to in which he fully cites references in Smith, Strachey, and Beverley, to the 
early documents describing them. His article is indispensable as a summary, so it 
hardly seems necessary to document the above-mentioned facts. I might add a few 
additional references to Willoughby’s citations. For the body decorations of feathers 
Beverley (History of Virginia 1722, p. 149) says “‘to make themselves appear yet more 
ugly and frightful they strew feathers, down, or the hair of beasts upon the paint 
while it is still moist and capable of making these light substances stick fast on.” The 
knives of cane are described by Smith (Tyler edition, N. Y. (1907), p. 102) and the 
stone-edged “swords” by Smith (op. cit. p. 102), and Lord Percy (Narratives of Early 
Virginia, Tyler Edition, ibid, p. 14). The one-piece mocassin of the southeastern type 
was seen by Beverley (op. cit. p. 128), “the skin being drawn together like a purse, on 
top of the foot and tied around the ankle.”” The stone-edged (microlith(?))club has 
been found by Clarence B. Moore in Florida, and something similar is also known in 
Eskimo ethnology. Its relationship in Virginia is, however, more probably with the 
southern article. 
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tions of Virginia. But the knife with blades of beaver teeth, 
woven rabbit-skin robes, the use of the head-skin of the deer as 
a decoy in stalking, and the subdivided individual hunting ter- 
ritories may be of this derivation, though most of them are wide- 
spread in America and therefore possibly old and general prop- 
erties of the continent. The absence of the conical pointed 
wigwam of the northern Algonkian and Great Plains area points 
also to southern architectural influence in Virginia. 

Such correspondences, with the south, would seem to provide 
reason for making a conclusion, in fact the main one arrived at 
after going over the contents of the Powhatan culture area, 
namely that we have a migrant Algonkian group transformed 
extensively by contact with the Gulf or Southeastern area. 

In the North Carolina sub-group we have strong indications, 
from the illustrations of White, of what is evidently Muskogian 
influence in the ceremony of the corn harvest (the “‘busk”’ of the 
Creek), with its ceremonial adjuncts, the emetic or “black drink,” 
the scratching rite and other details. Except that in White’s 
pictures the people of Secotan are seated in a circle instead of in 
the ‘‘square”’ ground of the southeastern tribes, we might imagine 
the procedure to be a Muskogian one. Other ceremonial and 
religious rites of special significance are the burial customs, bone 
burial, cleaning the bones of important persons, the mortuary 
house or temple, and the like. 

The social unit of the area is impossible to determine. We have 
no direct information bearing on the question. Smith’s observa- 
tion on the maternal descent of Powhatan’s dynasty is suggestive 
but not conclusive. Chieftaincy descent may have been at times 
maternal in the same group where the common people may either 
have had no sib or have had an economic social determination; for 
instance, the hunting territory institution like the Delaware as was 
recently shown by MacLeod, (American Anthropologist, vol. 24, No. 
4, 1922). It may be regarded as a likelihood that the Powhatan 
group had an organizaticn of a similar nature, since the hunting 
territory basis is common to both. 

If one were induced to point out what special preferential 
relationships in culture,-if any, showed forth in this region it 
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would undoubtedly be the features of religious and political 
autocracy, which latter had assumed under Powhatan the form 
of a true Algonkian dynasty. Both developments appeal to the 
culture type of Siouan peoples ‘n the Carolinas and farther 
south, where hierarchic and royal privilege were so impressive as 
culture traits that they seem quite unlike the usual thing in native 
North American government. 

All native mythology is now gone, and none was placed on 
record by the Virginia adventurers. Even though a fairly large 
body of folk-lore and superstition remains among the Indian des- 
cendants, there is nothing ethnically distinctive about it. Animal 
tales and some personal narratives of European and negro extrac- 
tion, locally adapted to the condition of recent Indian life in the 
region, are all that we now have to represent the oral tradition of 
this area. 

There is little archaeological differentiation from the other 
parts of the middle Atlantic coast, though ceramic texture and 
form are relatively crude. Pottery vessels had generally pointed 
bottoms, without flaring or shouldered rims, and the clay sub- 
stance abundantly provided with pebbles and mussel shell materi- 
al. The shell heaps along the coast and river shores, where 
aboriginal mollusk-curing operations were conducted, are 
numerous but shallow. This does not indicate great age. The 
occurrence of clay smoking-pipe fragments among the usual 
pottery forms extending from top to bottom of the shell deposits 
furnishes evidence that tobacco culture was present among native 
industries at the first migration. No stratification or super- 
imposed levels are indicated. For the most part the layer of 
refuse and the deposits containing the residue of human industry 
are not much more than 10 to 16 inches below the surface. The 
shells of clams and oysters, black loam, potsherds and stone 
artifacts rest upon the undisturbed yellow sand or ocean mud 
bottom of Tertiary deposition. In view of the apparent lateness 
of human occupation through the thinness of the deposit layer 
we have the testimony of a tradition recited to Strachey by Pow- 
hatan that the Powhatan peoples had been in Virginia only about 
three centuries. It may not be held as a strictly valid inference 
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by many at present, but despite the evidences of a cruder stone 
age, (slate, quartzite and argillaceous material) intermingled with 
a finer age of industry everywhere presentin the tidewater region, 
neither is deep nor characterized by specialtypes or separatelevels 
Even the slate and soapstone implements, which incidentally have 
been accepted by Parker," and for a while by Skinner, when occur- 
ring in New York state, as suggestive of an Eskimo industry, lose 
much force in view of their appearing on the surface of eastern 
Virginia and North Carolina associated with similar forms of 
implements, arrowpoints, scrapers, knives, and spear-heads made 
of quartz, quartzite, chert, jasper-like flint, and flint, which are 
considered as materials of a later period. Would anyone think 
seriously of making out a case for Eskimo occupation upon the 
basis of these occurrences as far southward, over unglaciated 
country, as Virginia and North Carclina? The archaeological 
content of the Powhatan area, along the Chesapeake, can not be 
differentiated from that of the Virginia and Carolina highland 
section and the Delaware region. Similar hard stone material 
and forms are discovered over the whole Atlantic section from the 
Alleghanies to the sea, from the Carolinas northward through 
southern New England, except for the intrusion of Iroquoian 
ceramic patterns and the polished celt at certain points especially 
in New England. Here in the southeast, however, at the very 
doors of a southern Iroquoian habitat (Meherrin, Tuscarora) we 
find the Powhatan industries to have kept remarkably free from 
borrowing. This is certainly true of pottery and pipe forms. 
Virginia Algonkian ceramics are in brief in close resemblance to 
what in New York and New England has been described by nor- 
thern archaeologists (Willoughby, Moorehead, Skinner and 
Parker) as archaic Algonkian. The walls of the pots are thick, 
their size large, the material unrefined and gravelly, the surface 
Even Hawkes (The Labrador Eskimo, Geological Survey of Canada 1916, pp. 2 
and 17) admits a scattered Eskimo population as far south on the verbal authority of 
Skinner. Skinner in his recent statements (American Anthropologist, Vol. 25, No. 1, 
1923, p. 96) more logically inclines to regard Parker’s ““Eskimoan” evidences in New 
York state as a phase of archaic Algonkian culture; relying upon a certain fundamental 
similarity between Eskimo, old Algonkian and Athabaskan culture, which is of late 
coming to be more generally recognized since it was broached some years ago by Boas. 
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not extremely well smoothed, the bottoms very pointed and the 
rims generally straight. The surfaces of the pots are decorated 
with cord, net, and, less frequently though occasionally, with 
incised angular designs. The latter I may add from having looked 
over material in eastern museums besides that actually in the 
ground, increases in abundance the more one goes southward along 
the coast toward South Carolina and again toward the mountains. 
Admitting withal that the archaeological question is still an 
open one, I believe we may say without prejudice that the 
Powhatan area has affinities with the southern coast region, 
and that similar types reach northward to southern New England. 

The southeastern Algonkian area turns out to be one of 
considerable importance. The reason for this lies in the bearing 
it had upon the absorbing problem of Algonkian distribution. 
The Virginia tribes were geographically situated near the south- 
eastern terminus of the great linquistic family. Their culture 
was therefore marginal to the stock, and yet on account of its 
advancement and complexity it appeared as a peak of culture 
sufficient to deserve rank as a distinct sub-center; in short, a 
marginal sub-center. The complexities are, however, by no 
means baffling, inasmuch as the main source of influence from the 
outside may be distinctly traced to the southeastern or Gulf 
area, without specifying whether it arose from a Muskogian or 
possibly an older eastern Siouan, or even an [roquoian civiliza- 
tion. The Virginia tidewater Algonkian, as we shall see with 
increasing emphasis, appear to have been less Algonkian in culture 
than they were in speech. A similar change of culture has been 
noted in the history of the prairie Algonkian whose Algonkian 
affinities stand forth only through the link of language. The 
parental linguistic characteristics of the Virginia branch of the 
stock were retained with remarkably little modification other 
than phonetic shifts, yet in respect to material and social life the 
Powhatan tribes had become converted by southern influences 
to such an extent that their culture status, had we no information 
concerning language to guide us, would deserve to be included 
with the Gulf area rather than with the Algonkian of the north. 
As to racial classification at present we know practically nothing, 
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yet a determination of physical type would go far toward solving 
the problem. 

A second feature of importance in an attempt at the interpre- 
tation of culture movements in this area is the part played by 
these intermediate Algonkian in conveying to their northern 
kindred tribes, through Pennsylvania, New Jersey and even as 
far as southern New England, a revised adaptation of southern 
ethnic traits. Thus there was created a northeasterly culture 
migration, affecting, by the introduction of agriculture and its 
arts, the industrial and social life of Algonkian groups far into the 
hunting area of the north. We then are led to see where the Algon- 
kian of the North Atlantic and southern New England states got 
their corn, bean and tobacco culture and most of the artifacts 
concerned in those sedentary activities, their splint basketry, 
woven fabrics, especially the remarkable feather technique, their 
mat and bark-covered rectangular wigwams, dome-shaped instead 
of conical in form, and many other details of economic life which 
can best only be hinted at as yet. Other traits, extending as far 
as the southern New England coast, to be traced with this point 
of derivation in view as a possibility are the “long-house,” the 
stockaded villages, ceramic influences, fish nets, shell beads, the 
ungrooved adze or “‘celt,’’ the water-drum, the flageolet, the 
netted stick ball-game (similar to lacrosse), methods of hair- 
dressing, and the unpuckered one-piece moccasin. The culture 
complex of agriculture and ceramics has already been treated 
suggestively by Kroeber and Spinden,” while in another paper 
I presented a similar case for splint basketry. In surveying the 
social and religious aspects of eastern Algonkian life there is a 
strong suspicion that from the southern portion of the continent 
brought along by Iroquoian migration, also came such traits as 
the matrilineal reckoning of descent, with animal totemic asso- 


cations. With the foregoing alsc came the development of 
autocratic power vested in the hands of the hereditary chief, the 


"H. T. Spinden, Origin and Distribution of Agriculture in America, p. 269; 
\. L. Kroeber, Tribes of the Pacific Coast, (p. 393), both articles in Proceedings 19th 


Congress of Americanists, 1915, Wash., 1917. Also Kroeber, American Anthropologist, 


1., 1923. 
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confederacy idea centering about the “Long House,’’® the weaken- 
ing of the Algonkian institution of the hunting territory as the 
nomadic hunting life gave way to agriculture, and finally such 
an agricultural] rite as the corn harvest festival, to which may be 
added shamanistic societies, religious communalism in general, 
mcund erection, group burial, and no doubt far-reaching influences 
in mythology. 

In brief I feel a certain security in making a preliminary 
interpretative conclusion that the explanation of eastern, more 
properly Atlantic coast, Algonkian culture relationships, may be 
understood as resulting from a southeastward migration of Algon- 
kian-speaking peoples, who gradually, after reaching the culmina- 
tion of their drift, probably somewhere on the western shores of 
Chesapeake bay, cultivated the superior economic and _ social 
properties of the south and then, secondly, after its assimilation 
served in the northern spread of the resulting culture-complex. 

The question of chronology might be thought of in this connec- 
tion. There seems to be some fairly good evidence that the 
southeastern Algonkian drift was a relatively recent one. We have 
an eastern migration legend, the Walam Olam, accredited to the 
Delaware and their neighbors, relating to a period not much before 
the historical era when this group of people migrated into Pennsyl- 
rania and New Jersey. The archaeological phenomena of the 
Chesapeake region are not suggestive of great antiquity; there is 
homogeneity over a single rather thin surface stratum. And 
finally we have the ensuing historical testimony. Strachey, the 
most explicit author on Virginia ethnology, estimated from what 
he had been told by the Powhatan that the Indians had, at that 
time, not been inhabitants below the falls of the James (the site 
of Richmond) for much more than 300 years (Strachey, op. cit. 
p. 23). 

There seems to my mind to be still better reason now than 
there was seven years ago for the following statement of the situa- 
tion in the southeast as I saw it then, that the Carolina Algonkian 


13 An obscure but important statement from Strachey tells us that the towns and 
forts of Powhatan, and the country in general of Powhatan, were known as Tsena- 
commacoh, (Strachey op. cit. p. 29). 
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were comparatively recent intruders into the region and formed 
the last offshoot of the general Algonkian movement southward 
along the Atlantic Coast, where, step by step, it seems, wherever 
the advancing bands settled down, the migration appears to have 
been continued later by a smaller offshoot, until the moving force 
had expended itself." 

An interesting problem stands forth if this be true: Why 
should the Algonkian, drifting southward across the Alleghenies 
ind down the coast, have retained their parent speech when they 
acquired a more advanced material culture by contact with out- 
siders? Among various possibilities it may be met by assuming 
that the Algonkian immigration was a rather sudden one carried 
forward by warlike men who took the women and children of the 
invaded territories, that its coming was met with hostility by the 
resident peoples, that it brought the immigrants into an un- 
familiar and exotic southern climatic environment where already 
a well-adapted sedentary culture was found established. These 
requirements are logically met if we regard the old Algonkian 
center of distribution to have been in the Canadian zone, say in the 
regions about the Great Lakes, and the advancing wave to have 
collided with eastern Siouan bands among the mountains and 
on the eastern slopes, or with other cultures of the southeastern 
of Gulf type. The preceding remarks accordingly lay down some 
conclusions which have been the outcome of a rather long period 
or research both in the field” and through the older published 
records of the Atlantic Coast region. I would hardly venture to 
offer them in such definite form were it not for the conviction of 
their basic correctness, of which ampl fications are still to be 
expected as more comes to be known concerning the surrounding 
cultures in the Carolina and Gulf area, and in the upper Missis- 
sippi valley. 

Although the argument, if it is one, may not have been 
presented in its details with sufficient art to bring out its most 

“Remnants of the Machapunga Indians of North Carolina. American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 18, No. 2, 1916. 

4% This work was carried on under the auspices of the Museum of the American 


Indian (Heye Foundation) N. Y., and the collections of ethnology from the region 
are to be found in this institution. 
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convincing aspect, nevertheless, for the fundamental idea of a 


fairly recent Algonkian migration into the southeast there seems 
to be some basis. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


NATCHEZ POLITICAL EVOLUTION 
By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MacLEOD 
ATCHEZ social organization deserves careful study for a 

N number of good reasons. Our data on the cultures of the 
southeastern coasts of North America are deplorably 

scant and these cultures are extinct; on the Natchez alone do we 

have material in any abundance for study. The Natchez data 
display to us a culture remarkably unique and different from other 
known American cultures in many important respects. In its 
most peculiar and important traits of politico-social organization 
it is more comparable to Old World than to other known American 
cultures, and is consequently of especial interest in the general 
problem of convergent evolution versus diffusion by migration 
and by imitation. Its peculiarities of political structure, moreover, 
are such that all controversies as to the causes and content of 
social stratification must take careful account of them. And last 
but not least, the facts will be needed by the writers and artists 
of the new America when, following the almost forgotten lead of 

Chateaubriand, they appreciate the romance and beauty of 

Natchez history and Natchez character." 

In the following pages references to sources will be made 
through the compilation of materials made in 1911 by Dr. J. R. 
Swanton; and it is possible to refer to nearly all the needed 
materials through this rich volume.’ 


1 Chateaubriand’s two romances dealing with the Natchez are “Les Natchez,” 
and “Atala”; they are of little interest to the twentieth century reader however; and 
even the drawings of the great Doreé which illustrate the original publications are 
lacking from our point of view because they are not true to the Louisiana landscape. 

? Although my interpretation of the data occasionally differs from some tentations 
offered by Dr. Swanton in 1911, my indebtedness to the author will be appreciated by 
the reader in the course of reference to the 1911 volume referred to. See Swanton, J. R 
“The Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi and Adjacent Coasts of The Gulf of 
Mexico,” Bulletin 43, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1911. This volume contains a 
complete bibliography to which should be added at this date however,—Swanton, J. R.: 
“A Structural and Lexical Comparison of the Tunica, Chitimacha, and Atakapan 
Languages,” Bulletin 68, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1919, and De Villiers, Baron 
Marc: “Documents concernant l’histoire des Indiens de la regfon orientale de la Louis 
sianne,” Journal de la Societe des Americanistes de Paris, v. 14, 1922. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE STATE: THE CIVIL STRATIFICATION 

The Graded Nobility. The principal offices in the Natchez 
state were prerogatives of members of a matrilineal royal family, 
all the members of which were denominated Suns. The king 
was known as The Great Sun; his mother,—or, in case of her 
death, his sister,—was The White Woman, or, merely, the Sun 
Woman. Aside from the king all Sun males were known as Little 
Suns; and apart from the White Woman, ell other royal women 
were denominated merely Sun Women. As concerns rank within 
the family, primogeniture seems to have been the rule.’ The 
king would seem to have ruled directly over the Grand Village, or 
capital; the outlying villages, at least those of Natchez population, 
being ruled by other members of the royal family in order of rank. 

8’ The Luxembourg Memoir (p. 100) says that the Suns are more or less respected 
according to their degree of proximity to the king. Dumont (p. 104) says that the 
eldest son of the White Woman becomes king and her second son becomes Great War 
Chief, while her eldest daughter becomes her heir. (Cf. Du Pratz, p. 106; Peni- 
caut, p. 140). The tribal origin myth (p. 170) says of the children of the pair ancestral 
to the royal family “that the eldest of the males should be sovreign and the eldest girl 
the princess who should give birth to the sovreign,”’ and, “in the absence of a sister of 
the sovreign his nearest female relative should be the mother of his successor.” It is 
possible further that the Natchez are among those peoples with whom an eldest 
nephew of a deceased chief succeeds in preference to the chief’s next brother. (Cf. data 
concerning The Bearded in De Richebourg, pp. 199-204.) 

‘4 The tribal tradition as given to Du Pratz by the king, (p. 170) mentions “ 
the other Suns who governed the villages” in ancient times. The old chief of the Flour 
Village (circa 1725) was apparently a Sun and presumably a brother of the king 
Besides his office of village chief he held the extremely important office of Master of 
Temple Ceremonies; an office, furthermore, in which he “is also master of the mysteries 
since, according to them, he speaks very familiarly with the spirit.” During the last 
Natchez war the Great War Chief (1731) speaking of the apparently recent,—since 
the death of the old chief, no doubt,—usurpation of the office of Flour Chief by one 
“who although not noble, had seized the place he occupied” informed the French that 
the office “made him the third person in the nation, and gave him absolute power over 
all whom he commanded.” When the wife of Tattoed Serpent, deceased Great War 
Chief (1725) was reluctant to fulfil her obligation to die by strangling at the mortuary 
ceremonies of her husband, she was drawn aside from within earshot of the French 
observers and persuaded to comply with Natchez custom by three men,—the king, the 
Great War Chief, ‘and the Sun of the Flour Village,”—the last no doubt being the 
Master of Temple Ceremonies. Petite, in describing mortuary ceremonies involving 
sacrifices says that they are held on the death of the king and of his brothers and 
sisters (leaving us in doubt as to whether they were held for others than Suns.) Du- 
mont incidentally lets us know that such ceremonies were held at the death of the 
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Charlevoix says that the king “appointed,” Le Petite, (from 
the same source) “nominated,” all the officers of the state. This 
may have been true in the case of lesser offices, but was probably 
not true for offices which were the prerogatives apparently of near 
relatives of the king. But other than these higher offices such as 
that of Great War Chief, Master of Temple Ceremonies (> 
high-priestly office), Chief of the Flour Village, there were lesser 
offices about which we are ill-informed. There were eight guardi- 
ans of the temple’s perpetual fire,—two serving during each 
quarter of the moon,—and above them was the “chief of the 
guardians of the fire,” known as the temple guardian. Other 
civil offices were, “two officers to regulate what is done in treaties of 
peace and war; one that has the inspection of public works, and 
four others who are employed to order everything in the public 
feasts.” (Charlevoix-Le Petite, pp. 102-103.) Dumont mentions 
“ta chief of the grain” who ‘‘takes care that the sowing and harvest- 
ing are done.” (p. 150).° 

While the group called Suns were at the top of the social strata, 
the commoners, called Stinkards (Pwuants),—a name which 


Flour Chief. (Du Pratz, pp. 162-163, 148, 152; Le Petite, p. 143; Dumont, p. 156, 157; 
Charlevoix, pp. 246-247. Cf. the functions of the Taensa office which apparently 
corresponded to that held by the Natchez Flour chief, in Iberville, pp. 266-267. Here, 
as with the Natchez, the chief guardian, of the temple and its sacred fire, was a dif- 
ferent personage.) Dumont speaks of going to “the house of Yakstalchil, second war 
chief of the Flour Village, who lived in the great village near the temple,” suggesting, as 
does the data on The Bearded (supra, p. 1, n. 1.) that at least some village war chiefs 
were Suns (The Bearded was either an uncle or a brother of the king, and was a war 
chief of an outlying village, apparently that of the Walnuts |Hickories]). The note 
on Yakstalchil suggests something of the centralization even of residence which may 
be implied in some of our notes on the Taensa; of the Taensa Tonti notes that in the 
king’s residence there was “an alcove where the chief [king] reposes, and with many 
camp beds on which repose the chiefs of the villages which are situated on the lake and 
which depend on him.”” Membre says that “The temple, cabin fof the king], and seven 
or eight cabins of the old men are surrounded by stakes and make a kind of fort 
The old men mentioned in Membres note of course may not be the village chiefs, but 
some council concerning which we are ignorant. (Dumont, p. 150; Tonti, p. 259; 
Membre, p. 263.) 

’ The Charlevoix-Le Petite source speaks of two war chiefs and two masters of 
ceremony. Note the existence of two types of head war chiefs in the Natchez social 
organization (supra, p. 210) and Dumont’s reference to the “second war chief” of the 
Flour village. The temple guardian may have been considered a second master of 
ceremonies. (Cf. supra, p. 202, n.4; Du Pratz, p. 152; Iberville, p. 267.) 
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offended them if used in their hearing (Du Pratz, p. 105),—were 
at the bottom. It was unbreakable custom with the Natchez 
that male and female Suns, even the king and the king’s sister. 
should seek their spouses only among the Stinkard group! The 
children of male Suns, because the matrilineal reckoning 
applied to the inheritance of noble blood and rank, could not 
inherit their father’s social status. They did not, however, fall 
to the low rank of their Stinkard mothers, but constituted a 
second rank of the nobiiity or part of it, and were known as Nobles. 
Concerning the Nobles we have the word of Dumont and Du 
Pratz, that the children of Nobles descend to the rank of Honored 
Men (the third and last rank elevated above the commoners); 
and that the children of Honored Men descend to the grade 
of Stinkards.6 Unfortunately they fail to inform us if it is only 
the children of male members of these two classes who fall in 
rank.’ There is intimation from but one of our informants, and 
that quite unsatisfactory, that Nobles, like Suns, must marry 
Stinkards.* Apparently Nobles, unlike Suns, did not have 


® The Charlevoix-Le Petite source, Penicaut, and the tribal tradition,—which we 
have probably only fragments of,—do not mention the fall in rank of the progeny of 
Nobles; but Du Pratz, recorder of the tribal tradition does mention it, and with con- 
vincing detail. 

7 Du Pratz however (p. 105) states of male Suns, that their children bore only the 
name of Nobles, and that the male children of Nobles were but Honored Men. Im- 
mediately after he speaks of the children of Nobles falling to the Honored rank. (The 
Honored class probably was for women as well as men; certainly we know that it in- 
cluded the wives of the Honored men. It may well be that in his first sentence the 
reading, or the writing, should have been,—the children of male Nobles. But that we 
cannot decide. 

8 Penicaut says that “. . . a girl noble, . . . daughter of a chief noble [Sun] 
. ... is only able to marry a plebeian . . . ,” and “the children of these marriages 
are nobles or Suns.” (p. 101) The difficulty here is that we are not sure but that “these 
marriages” is meant to include a preceding mention of the marriages of female Suns or 
not. Very possibly such inclusion is meant, in which case we have a note indicating 
caste exogamy for the Nobles and inheritance of Noble rank through a Noble mother. 
(The daughter of a male Sun would bear only Noble rank.) Penicaut, it may be added 
and the Nobles as merely “‘nobles.”” A Sun 


” 


seems to refer to the Suns as “chief nobles 
Woman would be a “chieftainess noble.” All our informants have the habit of speak- 
ing inclusively of “the nobility,” and Du Pratz specifies the included ranks in intro- 
ducing the subject when he names all three upper ranks; Penicaut never speaks of the 
Honored class and probably does not include it when he speaks of the nobility. 

In the conversation recorded between the White Woman and Du Pratz caste or 
class exogamy for the Nobles is apparently implied; but there are contrary implications 
in the same conversation. (See supra, p. 215) 
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were sacrifices at the mortuary ceremonies held at their death, but this 
chez is not specifically stated. We are in fact obliged to leave the data 
ster, on the Nobles and on the Honored Men without being able to de- 

The cide if caste exogamy and marriage with Stinkards, and matrilineal 
ning inheritance, held also for them as for the Suns; but the evidence for 
not the gradual descent of the descendants of male Suns through the Noble 
, fall and the Honored classes into the grade of Stinkards in the course of 
ed a three generations is dependable, and the important fact of the 
bles. exogamy of the Sun group is quite clear. 

Du The matrilineal reckoning and exogamous rule of the Sun 
ored group lend it something of the attributes of a mother-sib. But 
eT); the group apparently was not numerous, and if it truly were a 
rade mother-sib it must have been quite small. La Harpe in 1700 
only stated that there were but seventeen Suns; Le Petite in 1730 gives 
Hl in eleven; but in neither case is it clear if Suns of both sexes are 
and included, and Suns of all ages, and Suns who might be resident in 
arry the outlying villages, as well as those in the capital. Statements 
have of the White Woman to Du Pratz may be interpreted to indicate 
hs one that Le Petite’s estimate is an actual total.® 
ny of Penicaut’s Observation. If the Sun group were really so small 
a ont as available data seems to indicate it would be excellent evidence 
ly the in support of what the writer considers the probable fact concern- 
. In ing the Sun group,—that it was coextensive with the matrilineal 

The 


royal family, this royal family including only those who stood 
mes within several specified degrees of relationship, unilaterally 
rat we reckoned, to the White Woman (or, from another point of view, 
to a White Woman ancestress). The evidence for this is from 


it in- 


sa Penicaut alone, and not all that might be desired. But Penicaut’s 
“these observations relative to this matter must have had meaning; 
uns OF and the meaning we attribute to them seems most probable. 
Penicaut, speaking of the “nobility” says: “Their extraction 
.dded is no more considered noble at the seventh generation . 
A Sun (p. 101). Now in Penicaut’s reference to the “nobility” we cannot 
— tell if he refers only to Suns, or to Suns and Nobles considered as 
intro- 
of the "See Swanton, 1911, p. 44. The king, in recounting the ancient glory of the 
Natchez (traditional) stated that there were in those olden times five hundred Suns,— 
aste al which was his estimate of a tremendous number (p. 170). Cf. also supra, p. 215, n. 31. 
“ations 
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one group; the Honored class he has taken no cognizance of, nor 
has he described the gradual fall in rank of the lineage of male 
Suns,—-which gradual fall in rank he is therefore not apparently 
referring to (which fall, anyway, would be completed in three 
generations). A group of eleven or so Suns, however, would 
indicate an inclusion, in this reference, of the Nobles. Penicaut 
observes further concerning the temple interments that these 
included only “the three first families (races) of nobles.’ The 
suggestion is, therefore, that the royal family or Suns were limited 
to three degrees remove (matrilineally only) from the White 
Woman; children of even Sun women when three degrees removed 
falling into the Noble class and the progeny of these Noble women 
in three more generations falling further,—presumably into the 
Stinkard class eventually, witha stay of one or more generations 
in the Honored group.” A positive contradicticn of this inter- 
pretation exists in Du Pratz’ notes to the effect that “As the 
posterity of the two first Suns [legendary] has become much 
multiplied, one perceives readily that many of these Suns are no 
longer related and might ally themselves together, which would 
preserve their blood without any mixture, but . . . ,’”’ and here 
our author explains that this has been rendered impossible be- 
cause of the mortuary requirements (p. 106). Although in the 


10 Races is the eighteenth century French term used by Penicaut; see Swanton 
1911, p. 150; and Margry, (editeur): ‘“Decouvertes et Etablissements des Francais 
dans l’ouest et dans le sud de l'Amerique Septentrionale (1614-1754) Paris, 1877-1886, 
v. 5, p. 452. We may note also that, even if Penicaut had anywhere recorded observa- 
tions on the Honored class, it would remain improbable that such were buried in the 
temple. The tribal tradition states that only Suns might enter the temple (p. 170). 
Du Pratz says that only Suns, and “those attached to the temple service” ever entered 
it (p. 161). Dumont says that only the king and his mother ever entered,—“as well as 
some Honored Men . . . ” (p. 161). If Dumont’s note is correct it may well be that 
these Honored Men were those, or among those, attached to the temple service. Their 
Stinkard wives, and Nobles who died with them, however, were buried in the temple 
with Suns (Dumont, p. 157; Du Pratz, 149). For the Taensa (possibly) see Le Petite, 
p. 269. Some support of the interpretation may lie in the fact that while Du Pratz 
(p. 145) describes La Glorieuse as a Noble woman, Dumont states that she was “a de 
scendant of the woman chiefs” (p. 151), that is, perhaps, a descendent of a Sun Woman 
rather than of a male Sun; but of course Dumont may have had no such distinction in 
mind. But further excellent support is contained in the citation from Charlevoix, 
supra, p. 224. 
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immediate context Du Pratz mentions only the prohibition of 
brother-sister marriage, it is probable that by ‘‘no longer related”’ 
he refers to the prohibition of marriage between cousins and 
second cousins. The observation made by Penicaut, however, 
it must be noted, is one which could readily escape a casual 
observer, and Du Pratz here is writing, not so much as one who is 
recording an additional observation, as one who is relying on 
very slender data collected in the past to make a point con- 
cerning new inferences about the mortuary ceremonies, and he 
may have even stretched a point in favor of his own thesis. 


One need not be surprised to find among the Natchez such limitation 
to an arbitrary number of degrees remove from a common group ancestor of 
different relationships, for comparable phenomena appear in many other 
cultures of America and the Old World. Among the Skqomic Delta Salish 
for example, a family group ‘‘comprised the blood relatives of a given family 
on both sides of the house for six generations,” and within this extensive 
group of relatives, marriage was forbidden."' The Algonkian of the region 
of Manhattan according to De Raziere, (and he intimates that the same 
applies to the New England Algonkian), forbade marriage “to the third 
degree,”’ but,—evidently only for the purposes of social duties connected with 
blood revenge,—they reckoned “‘consanguinity to the eighth degree.’’” 

The Irish kin group,—the /fine,—was for different social purposes or 
functions, subdivided into lesser kin groups; reckoning patrilineally only, 
from a common ancestor of the group, the entire fine included all descendants 
to and including six degrees remove; the lesser groups within the fine in- 
cluded relatives three, four, and five degrees remove, respectively. Anyone 
born beyond three degrees remove from a king ancestor was not counted 
royal and was not eligible to the kingship. The whole fine was responsible 
for crime and punishment; property of a deceased person was divided among 
those three degrees remove from the ancestor of the deceased (anciently it 
seems, among the whole fine).” 

The original Aryan-speaking group seems to have been the source of 
these Irish distinctions. The Armenians today forbid marriage to anyone 
related within seven degrees remove on the father’s side and within six degrees 
on the mother’s. In the early Roman church, marriage was forbidden to 
relations less than seven degrees remove.'* The Aryans of India of the time 
of the writing of the Grhyasutras and Dharmasutras and of the laws of Manu 


" Hill-Tout, C.: “The Skqomic,” Annual Report, British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1900, p. 477. 

® De Raziere’s Letter, pp. 108, 109, in “Early Narratives of New Amsterdam.” 

’ Mac Nielle, Eoin: “Celtic Ireland,” Dublin, 1921, pp. 171, 174, 176. 

“ Wallis, W. D.: “Some Phases of Armenian Social Life,’ American Anthro- 
pologist, 1923, p. 582 seq. 
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had similar provisions. There is evidence that they obtained also among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans.” 

Especially among the Japanese, however, do we find something still more 
comparable to the suggested Natchez situation. With them the Son of 
Heaven, known to foreigners as the Mikado, was the source of royal and 
noble blood. The upper strata of the nobles were the Shinno (Shin-Wo). 
These were the princes of the blood. The rank of Shinno was inherited 
by the eldest son of a Shinno, but younger sons of a Shinno became mere- 
ly Wo, forming a part of the second stratum of the nobility. Moreover, 
Shinno rank could not be perpetuated indefinitely from its source, the king. 
After the sixth generation from its source even the eldest son of a Shinno must 
fall to the Wo class. The Wo class therefore is composed of two elements,— 
younger sons of Shinno, and eldest sons of Shinno whose Shinno parents 
were six degrees removed from a king ancestor. The Shinno class was con 
tinually replenished by the children of each succeeding king, and their 
children. 


THE WAR ORGANIZATION 


The Warrior Grades. Further examination of the materials 
on the civil organization of the state of the Natchez is to be 
pursued first by reference to the structure of the war organization. 
This war organization was divided into grades or classes. There 
were three of these grades,—the apprentice, the ordinary, and 
the true warriors (Du Pratz, p. 129). Among the true warriors, 
or above them, were the war chiefs. We know little of the compo- 
sition of these groups; but Dumont (p. 104) notes that a Stinkard 
may rise to membership in the group of Honored Men (a civil 
grade), by taking a scalp or by performing some equivalent coup 
de guerre, such as cutting off the tail of a horse or mare; the Stink- 
ard’s new honor would raise also his wife to membership among 
the Honored, and would permit both of them to wear tatoo marks; 
a new name would be given him to memorialize his exploit; and 
if in the future he further distinguished himself in warfare, acquir- 
ing new or accumulated honors, his name would be again and 
again changed to signalize his increased rank within the war 
organization,—for within the several grades of that organization 
there was an established precedence among individuals based on 
honors acquired (Le Petite, p. 125). It is not indicated, however, 


5 Cf. Wallis, W. D.: “Indo-Germanic Relationship Terms As Historical Evi- 
dence,” American Anthropologist, 1918, p. 420 seq. 
16 Encyclopedia Brittanica, 10th ed., 1910; article “Japan.” 
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whether or not a Stinkard could rise higher than the Honored 
Class in civil life by means of his war exploits; and the evidence 
indicates that there was no other way in which he could so rise. 
But of the Noble class Du Pratz says (p. 105),—speaking ap- 
parently only of those Honored Men who are children of male 
Nobles,—that “These Honored Men might by their warlike 
exploits be able to reascend to the rank of Nobles, but their 
children again become Honored Men, and the children of these 
Honored Men, as well as those of the others, were lost in the 
people and placed in the rank of Stinkards.” 

The fact is then apparent that there was an amount of filiation 
or interlacing of the grades of the war organization and of the civil 
organization. Unfortunately we can not determine fully to what 
extent this had gone. Presumably the requirement we have 
noted, which when fulfilled would raise a Stinkard to Honored 
rank, was the minimum requirement for a rise from the grade 
of apprentice to that of ordinary warrior. As for higher warrior 
grades, Le Petite (p. 125) says that “To deserve the title of a 
great man slayer it is necessary tc have taken ten slaves [captives], 
Tattooed Serpent, the Great 
War Chief, on his decease had a chain of forty-six links, each one 
said to have represented an enemy slain. (Dumont, p. 157; 
Du Pratz, pp. 144, 149.) We do not know if such a distinction 
would raise a Stinkard, or even an Honored Man of other than 
Stinkard origin, to the rank of a true warrior; probably it would, 
but beyond this it seems he could not ascend to the rank and exer- 
cise the functions of a war chief. War chiefships it seems were 
open only to Suns and Nobles." 


or to have carried off ten scalps.’ 


The Council. Having in mind the probability that war 
chiefships were open only to those of rank above the Honored, 
we may now consider the council which, in times of war, or in 
Swanton, 1911, p. 107,—1reference to La Harpe. Cf. also supra, p. 202, n. 4, 
The Great War Chief, brother to the king, counted coup along with the meanest 
warriors. It would be indeed interesting to know if he and the war chiefs, were ever 
outboasted by commoners who had more coups to count but who could not rise to war 
ranks which were the prerogatives of noble birth. Fortunately no Stinkard could ever 


outboast a noble, because as soon as a Stinkard took a scalp he became an Honored 
Man. 
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dealings with foreign nations, displaced the king as a first author- 
ity. This was primarily a council of war and foreign affairs; 
there is no indication that like the corresponding council of the 
Creek tribes it had any function to serve in internal affairs." 
It was composed of ‘‘the oldest and best warriors.”’ In it no doubt 
were most influential those referred to by our informants as “the 
old war chiefs.’ At a war dance or feast the initiating speech is 
not made by the Great War Chief but by ‘the oldest out of 
condition for following the others on account of his great age.” 
This aged man is referred to by the informants as “the ancient 
war chief.’’ And it is he who at the war feasts first takes the war 
pipe, giving it to the Great War Chief to smoke, then passing it 
in order of their war rank to each warrior, finally smoking it 
himself. It is he who bestows new names and ranks as they are 
earned by the enterprising warriors. (Le Petite, p. 125; Charle- 
voix, p. 124; Du Pratz, pp. 129-130.) 

In a council called to consider disturbed foreign affairs the 
case for war is argued ‘“‘by the war chief, who omits nothing to 
excite his nation. He is so much the more interested, as these 
chiefs are not nearly so much respected during peace as during 
war.’’ After his presentation the old warriors discuss the question 
in the presence of the great chief or sovreign of the nation. This 
great chief, as well as the great war chief, is only a witness, for the 
opinion of the old men always prevails over those of the two 
chiefs, who subscribe willingly to it on account of the great 
consideration which they have for the experience and wisdom of 
these venerable persons.” (Du Pratz, pp. 127-128.)*° An 

18 Cp. supra, p. 211. 

19 To judge from the office which among the Creeks, etc., was analogous to that of 

judg 
Great War Chief among the Natchez, it would seem that this presentment of arguments 
favoring war was made as a more or less ceremonial function by the Great War Chief. 
In such case our informant’s comments may represent a misinterpretation of a cere- 
monial duty as something coming from the heart. Certainly the Great Tattooed 
Serpent, a Great War Chief, was always the keeper of the peace between the Natchez 
and the French and their allies. 

20 The young king taken captive and enslaved in 1731 with the destruction of the 
Natchez nation said of the massacre of the French which opened the last Natchez war 
“T am well aware that it will always be ascribed to me, because I am the sovreign of my 
nation, yet I am quite innocent;’’ and explains “that he was too young to speak and 
that it was the ancients who had formed this criminal project.” (Charlevoix, p. 246.) 
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ambassador may be despatched; he will be chosen from among 
“the old warriors,” and a company of able-bodied warriors sent 
with him. At a council called to prepare for defense against a 
foreign offensive “‘all the war chiefs are present, having with them 
the old warriors and their great chief at their head in the presence 
of the sovreign.”” ‘‘When all who have been called to the council 
having repaired thither the great war chief makes a speech in 
which he endeavors to represent the reasons which they all have 
for exacting vengeance for the insults which have been made 
them.” He exhorts “the war chiefs who are under him,” to make 
like speeches “‘to all the warriors.’’ A war feast finally is held 
in the cabin of the Great War Chief, a dance following (Du 
Pratz, p. 128). 

Finally we may note an element of decentralization in the 
Natchez war organization, a feature common to the more demo- 
cratic North American tribes.** War parties were recruited of 
volunteers, and it seems that any war chief might at any time 
endeavor to recruit such a war party and lead it against a nation 
with whom no peace treaty existed. (Charlevoix-Le Petite, 
pp. 124-125.) 

All of this formal stratification of the able-bodied men of the 
nation into age and honor groups is a wide-spread phenomenon in 
“primitive” or “‘pre-literate’’ society. It is very elaborately 
developed with the Plains Indians, with whom the Natchez 
had physical and cultural contacts and no doubt imitated to a 
limited extent,—compare the counting of coups at a post,” the 
nature of at least one of the coups, recording the cutting of a 
horse’s tail,** and the use of numerous war bundles or shrines. 
The Natchez war organization, however, suggests comparison 
primarily with that of the Creeks, where there were three grades of 
warriors, a War Speaker, and superannuated warriors acting as 
a council of importance. With both Creeks and Natchez there 


*1In Powhatan’s empire warriors were drafted and compelled to render military 
service at the call of their king. See Mac Leod, W. C.: “The Origins of the State: The 
Problem Reconsidered in the Light of the Data of Aboriginal N. A.”’ Phila., 1924. 

*2 Coup counting at the post is recorded for New England by Wood, “New Eng 
land’s Prospect,” 1634. 

% Diffused of course subsequent to the European introduction of the horse. 
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was also the association of the principal or head war chief or 
speaker with the color red in tribal ceremony and his ceremonial 
opposition to the civil chief whose color was white, in a ceremonial 
dichotomy of the tribe. 


RELIGIOUS MERIT AND THE HONORED CLASS 


Final observations on all the above cannot be made until we 
note still another unique feature structurally associated with the 
Natchez social stratification. 

There is still another way in which a Stinkard may rise to the 
Honored class,—through meritorious religious service to the state. 
If a woman Stinkard has a babe in arms at the time of the death 
of a king she and her husband may strangle it at the bier of the 
dead king and thereby be elevated to the Honored class. And 
if a Stinkard resolves to follow the king into the other world, 
—“to their pretended paradise,’—eight of his Stinkard relatives 
act as his executioners, strangling him, and these eight relatives 
become Honored. (Dumont, p. 105; Du Pratz, pp. 145-146; Peni- 
caut, p. 140.)** 

These practices are comparable even in minute details, 
(shells, moss, etc.) to mortuary and purely religious sacrifices 
of the Taensa, with whom apparently a rise in rank followed for 
merit so won; but of the Taensa practices we have very limited 
data. While Iberville was among them a thunderbolt struck 
the temple and the resulting fire destroyed it. The master of 
mysteries of the temple called upon women with babes in arm to 
bring their children to be thrown into the fire in order that the 
spirit might be appeased. Five babes were thus sacrificed before 
the French stopped further immolations. Iberville states that 
these five women were accounted as “sanctified and consecrated 
to the Spirit.” They were led through a ceremcny extending 
over eight days and then robed in white mantles.” 


* Penicaut merely observes, “It is an honor for their relatives.” 

% The women possibly had risen in rank. Tonti on an earlier visit had noted in 
the king’s cabin sixty old men, dressed in white robes, howling before the king until the 
king bade them stop, and these sixty old-men I presume were more likely to be the 
assembled nobility of the nation than an assemblage of medicine men. Note the 
Natchez name “White Woman,” and the Great Sun’s reference to “White Earth,” 
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The only other North American region which affords strictly 
comparable data is Florida. Among the Timucua a couple’s 
first-born son is ceremoniously “offered up” to the king; the 
mother and six relatives perform the ceremony, while a master of 
ceremonies completes it by slaying the child. 

Sanctity to be derived from mere participation in the mortuary 
ceremonies of a chief is suggested by Velasco’s note on the Toco- 
bago. The chief’s skeleton is buried; ‘‘then they say that all 
who have participated in the ceremonies gain indulgences.’”’ 


THE COMFONENTS OF THE HONORED CLASS 


The Honored Men of the Natchez is now seen to be a class 
composed of three elements; children (male, and female no doubt) 
of male Nobles (and probably children of female Nobles six degrees 
remove from a White Woman ancestress); Stinkards, and their 
wives, Who have become raised in rank through service of a re- 
ligious nature to the state; and Stinkards (and probably their 
wives) who have raised themselves to a given rank in the War 


here meaning, it would seem, mother earth rather than the village so called. The 
Taensa king dressed in white. White, however was with the Creeks the color of the 
robes of the apprentices of the tribal medicine-priest; and the fans used to brush the 
path of the Taensa king “as if to chase away the evil spirits” were white. White was 
furthermore the symbol of peace in the ceremonial peace-war dichotomy of both 
Natchez and Creeks; the war color being red. Red is reported among the Natchez 
further as being a symbol of the executioner, and with it black is in some way associated. 
Note however the red feathers in the crown of the Natchez king.) (See Le Moyne, in 
Swanton, J. R.: “Early History of the Creek Indians,” Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bull. 1922, p. 382; De Velasco, ibid, p. 374. Also in Swanton, 1911. Tonti, p. 
260, Du Pratz, p. 146, 148; Penicaut, p. 140.) The Timucua executioner wielded a club, 
presumably used for execution. The Taensa babes were strangled, but adults were put 
to death in the ceremonies with a “tomahawk.” Natchez babes and adults were 
strangled, but one of the eight relatives of an adult “bore a war club as if to strike, 
and often he seemed to do so,”’ in the course of the funeral procession. (Cf. Du Pratz, 
p. 145, De Montigny, p. 265; and the De Soto narratives cited in Swanton, 1911, p. 258). 

Be it noted, in addition, that Natchez executions were not so coldly brutal as the 
electric chair and other executions of “civilized’”” Europeans. The Natchez victim was 
given first five or six balls of pounded tobacco to swallow “in order to stupefy him” 
with water to make easier the swallowing. (Du Pratz, p. 146, Le Petite, p. 142.) 

* Le Moyne, in Swanton, 1922, p. 382. Dr. Swanton notes the resemblance to 
Natchez practice. 

In Swanton, 1922, p. 374. 
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organization, probably that of the Ordinary warriors. These 
component elements may be considered, again, as degraded 
descendants of Nobles, and elevated Stinkards. Since the 
Stinkards elevated are all, or, presumably, nearly all, already 
married, the Honored class will then be seen to be one in which 
the matter of class exogamy does not apply at least to a very consider- 
able part of its membership. There may, moreover, be significance 
in Penicaut’s evident overlooking of the Honored class in his 
discussion of the “nobility.” The Honored class would indeed 
seem to be a class of a different nature from those essentially 
aristocratic and hereditary.** The fusion of elements suggests 
possibly a welding of disparate schemes of social organization 
in the Natchez pattern. Note the provision, for instance, per- 
mitting reascent to the class of Nobles of an Honored Man of 
Noble extraction by reason of war prowess. Such a break in 
the hereditary character of the Noble class suggests contagion 
from or imitation of a different social scheme,—that which 
is typified by the warrior grades. It must remain purely hypo- 
thetical, but it is clearly possible, especially in view of Dr. Swan- 
ton’s conclusion that the Natchez language represents a fusion of 
Tunican and Muskhogean elements,?’ that we have in Natchez 
political organization an imperfect adaptation of the disparate 
structures of two separate tribal groups or fragments of such 
groups. We recall the many fusions of tribes which took place 
historically in the southeast and elsewhere, and the fact that 
at least four of the nine or eleven villages of the Natchez nation 
were villages of adopted Tioux and Koroa (Tunican). One 
group might have contributed the warrior-grade type of or- 
gan zation; the second, the aristocracy of two grades. The 
Honored Class then might be the result of adaptation as already 
suggested, serving to introduce a further break in the fall of the 
scions of male aristocrats and even affecting the once purely 

28 The fact that Suns might not marry any of the Honored group, is adequately 
explained perhaps by the fact that to become one of that group gave one exemption 
from liability to mortuary immolation,—the spouse of a Sun being strangled on the 
Sun’s death. (Cf. supra, p. 221). 


*® Swanton, op. cit., 1919. 
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hereditary aristocracy of the Noble class. Such is further sug- 
gested perhaps in the contrast between the apparently perfect 
centralization of the civil organization with its autocratic control 
and the elernents of decentralization in the war organization,— 
inwhich, however, the presence of the hereditary aristocracy of the 
civil organization has made itself felt. Note also the striking fact 
that the Great War Chief is brother to the king, while there appears 
also to exist another head war chief outside the peculiarly civil 
part of the state organization.*” 
PsycuHic CONTENT AND STRUCTURAL EVOLUTION 

It is the problem of the civil organization itself, however, which 
holds the greatest sociological interest, both because of its unique- 
ness of Structure and the consequent psychological solution 
demanded. The especial uniqueness of the caste exogamy of the 
Suns lies in the fact that it was obligatory. The White Woman 
herself has left us a conversation which shows how unbreakable 
and without exception was the custom.** ‘“‘Le femme Grande 


’Compare the suggestion of comparable synthesis for Yuchi social organization 
n Mac Leod, W. C.: “On the Significance of Matrilineal Chiefship,” Am. An. 1923, 
p. 501,n. 12. There is no evidence in the Yuchi data however for other than synthesis 
through imitation. 

On all the above see the appendix to this paper on the Floridan origin of the 
original Natchez group. 

The Honored Class of the Natchez might bear comparison to the Legion of 
Honor of the French. If younger children of French nobles lost rank as do those of the 
English nobility, their fall into the ranks of the mob might have been broken by 
awarding them the red ribbon; or they might have been provided also with a title such 
as that of Knight among the English which for one generation would keep them above 
the commoners 

" Translated in the abridged and rearranged English edition as the wife of the 
king, plainly an erroneous translation. If she were the wife, her brothers would be 
Stinkards. And it is only the mother or the sister of the king who could say as she does 

‘Lam too old to have children who could succeed my brothers [presumably the refer- 
ence being to the possibility of grandchildren through her only daughter]; and it would 
be indeed regretful (beaucoup de valeur) that our family should become extinct. There 
are only two young Suns who could succeed my brothers, for the third has one leg off 
ind it is necessary to be without blemish to speak to and to be obeyed by the warriors 
and by the nation as a whole.” Du Pratz has not recorded the date. Her age might 
suggest that she was the sister of the king who died in 1728. This king’s brother, Ta- 
tooed Serpent, Great War Chief, died in 1725. Possibly the conversation is during the 
time of Du Pratz’s residence as a neighbor of the Natchez, 1718-1726, rather than dur- 
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Soleille,” says Du Pratz, visited him one day accempanied by her 
only daughter, of fourteen years,—heir to her rank, and destined, 
therefore to be the mother of a king, but also to espouse a Stinkard 
husband. Du Pratz states that he remained puzzled at the pur- 
port of her offer, but that is quite evident from her remarks, 
She tells Du Pratz that she recognizes the superiority of French 
institutions,—especially it seems, the endogamy of the nobility 
of the ancienne régime, and the absence of mortuary sacrifices. 
She says her three brothers agree with her in her distaste for 
Natchez customs applying to the nobility——but asks Du Pratz 
several separate times to keep silent concerning her heretical 
thoughts and to mention them to her brothers only in case they 
should first speak to him. She hopes that by having Du Pratz 
become the husband of the future White Woman and father 
therefore of the future king that he will become an agent to break 
the custom of the Natchez, which obliged the strangling of the 
husband of royal women. Without some such foreign source of 


ing his later stay at New Orleans, 1726-1734. This White Woman refers to her thre 
brothers. We could then account them, besides the two mentioned, also the old chief 
of the Flour Village. Whether by her family she means her immediate descendants, or 
the Suns as a whole is not clear; her expression of regret seems to be impersonal how- 
ever. If there were other Sun women the royal line would be continued satisfactorily 
to the Natchez race. There is the fact, however, that after the deaths of the two old 
Suns (and apparently of their brother the old Flour Chief) there remained to the state a 
royal heir to the king with two brothers, those who were enslaved at the destruction of 
the Natchez and with their brother-in-law.—perhaps the husband at last found for 
the young daughter offered Du Pratz,—were taken away “with all of that family;” 
their aged mother being Tattooed Arm. (Charlevoix, (1731) pp. 245, 247 

Stiggins a century later stated that the Natchez who joined the Creeks were headed 
by some of the royal family, but Stiggins was unacquainted with the details of older 
Natchez history. (See citations in Swanton, 1922). Other data may at least be 
interesting. In 1716 as an embassy to the French there came the king, the war chiel, 
and a third brother; there was also “the high priest of the temple,” and perhaps 
another Sun there; also seven village chiefs. ‘The Bearded, a Sun of the royal family 
was absent, as was the chief of White Earth (village) who may have been a Sun. In 
1723-24 the French took the scalp of a Sun; also the head of Old Hair, chief of White 
Apple (village) was sent to the French by the Great War Chief. 1699 and 1700 were 
both years which had seen the death of kings. 

82 If she were really the sister of the aged king who died in 1728 she may well be 
lying,—ard her conversation suggests that she was. Certainly at the 1725 funeral of 
Tattooed Serpent the king and the Sun of the Flour Village were much concerned that 
the mortuary strangulations should proceed in accord with Natchez custom. 
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innovation she says, “Natchez customs will remain adamantine.” 
She continues: “You have heard what I have said; my brothers 
have said the same; you understand why for the present we keep 
these words locked in our hearts lest the wind carry them abroad. 
We see that our customs are bad; but how change them? how stop 
their course? To such an end it is necessary that some Sun or 
some Noble marry some Sun Woman who may also wish to marry 
him; but our young Suns lack spirit enough to come to a realiza- 
tion of all this [pour entendre raison sur cette important affaire], 
and even less spirit to initiate the change; [il n’y a plus de femme 
Soleille pour s’y opposer que celle-ci qui y consent volontiers, 
pourvu que tu devienne son mari;] because you would have the 
protection of the French; and you would have a spirit firm enough 
to efiect the change.” Again repeating her request for the 
intervention of Du Pratz through the proposed marriage she 
observes that ‘“‘our Suns lack the will to force obedience from the 
Nobles, who would not fail to oppose this new custom [le parole 
assez forte pour se faire abeir des Nobles, qui ne manqueroient 
pas de s’opposer a cette nouvelle coutume.|” (Here again we 
could wish for more data on the Nobles.) Du Pratz, who sagely 
observes that “long since I have through experience learned that 
there is nothing more to be feared than a woman scorned,” felt 
that her request was not alone distasteful to him, but perhaps 
dangerous, declined her offer, warning her against making it to 
some less wise Frenchman who, in accepting it might expose the 
French post near the Natchez to some serious danger [a quelque 
evenment funeste.].* 

Whether her royal brothers fully agreed with her upon the 
necessity of attempting a change it is certain that,—perhaps 
as a result of French contagion,—the Sun males felt ashamed 
of the fact that their progeny, unlike the progeny of French 
nobles, was destined to fall into the Stinkard class. Du Pratz, 
recounting the fall to the Stinkard class of progeny of these 
male Suns, observes; “‘Hence it happens, on account of their long 
lives—for these people often see the fourth generation—that it is 
avery common thing for a Sun to see his posterity lost among the 


*Le Page Du Pratz, “Histoire de la Louisianne,” Paris, 1758, v. 2, p. 35 seq. 
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common people.” And in a footnote adds: “The Suns conceal 
this degradation of their descendants with so much care that 
they never suffer strangers to be taught about it. They do not 
wish anyone to recognize them as being of their race [line; family] 
neither that they themselves boast of it nor that their people speak 
about it among themselves. It is much when the grandfathers 
say that such an one is dear to them.” (pp. 106; 106, n. 1.) 

A full interpretation of this situation calls immediately fora 
consideration of the problem of its genesis. We have already 
suggested that the Sun group might be a mother-sib of reduced 
numbers. If such were the case the exogamy of the group is 
immediately comprehensible. There is, however, neither positive 
nor negative ev dence of any significance, as to the existence of the 
sib among the Natchez in historic times. No comparable data, 
moreover, gives encouragement to this supposition. With the 
Creek, Yuchi, Tsimshian, and other cultures where sibs tend 
to rank one another markedly, there is always a family within 
the sib which is the ranking family. In such cultures the tendency 
is for the ranking families of the different sibs to form an aristo 
cratic caste which cuts, so to speak, horizontally, across the ver- 
tical lines of the sibs. 

Further, we have indicated the possibility, or probability, that 
the Sun group was merely the matrilineal royal family 

Such matrilineal family, might again be one of several 
families within a sib, in which case it would have an exogmy 
derived from its existence within the sib. Within the same 
sib in such case there would very likely be representatives of other 
social strata, perhaps including Stinkards, in which latter case it 
would not be any Stinkard at all which a Sun could marry 

Whether the Suns were a family within a sib or not in historic 
times, we may note the thesis elsewhere proposed that a matri- 
lineal reckoning of blood and office for a royal family could not 
have been brought about unless that family were, in its earlier 
periods of development at least, a family within a mother-sib 
Either it evolved in a continuous culture or else its preéminence 
was at least in part due to the superposition of the group it wasa 
part of upon some other group by either violence (conquest) or 
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peaceable accommodation. It then would be concluded that 
the Suns were at one time a family within a sib whether or not 
the sib existed with the historic Natchez, the exogamy of their 
Suns might in part at least be attributed to the exogamy of an 
original sib membership. If there were Nobles comprised within 
this unilateral family, as is indicated by Penicaut’s observation, 
they would be exogamous in the same way as their Sun sib-mates; 
the Nobles who were children of male Suns, however, would be 
of the sib of their mothers and eligible therefore for marriage with 
any members of the Sun group not within prohibited degrees of 
blood relationship. With the historical Natchez these degrees 
included ‘“‘cousins and the issues of own cousins,” three degrees, 
and there would certainly at least be the possibility of inter- 
marriage in the Noble group. It would be well here if we could 
have available something of an explanation of the source of the 
practice of giving Noble rank to the children of Stinkard mothers 
among a people with a matrilineal reckoning for the blood and 
rank of their royal group.” It may be that with the progressive 
evolution of aristocracy, Noble status was invented for the sons 
of royal males; or, once already devised for the remoter members 
of the ruling family, awarded to the sons of the royal males, the 
sib-derived exogamy of the original aristocracy perhaps being 
made to appertain to the new Noble element also. 

Another element in a possible solution of the problem of origins 
demands consideration. It might be suggested by comparative 


** See Mac Leod, op. cit., 1923, p. 506, n. 21. To the observations there made on 
the Natchez we may add that Penicaut (p. 140) speaks of a man’s “‘nearest relative” as 
being “his eldest son,” in designating the individual who strangles the husband of a 
noble woman on her death; this concept of “nearest relative’ however is probably 
merely a French interpretation. Further, we observe that among the Natchez there 
is no mention of chiefs who might be considered sib chiefs 

* Possibly the treatment accorded the patrilineal line among the Natchez was 
more widely diffused in the southeast. The Conoys appear to have had a special 
designation for the son of a king,—the word used, however, may be merely the ordinary 
word for any son and not a title of distinction. But it is worth while to note that 
Powhatan placed several of his sons as kings over vassa! tribes (Mac Leod, 1923, p.497; 
1924, p. 208). 

Some attempt to indicate the genesis of the Japanese custom referred to (supra, 
p. 208) might illuminate the Natchez situation. 
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data from other cultures,* but it is also suggested by Du Pratz, 
our informant claiming to have his interpretation from native 
sources.*’ This is the attribution of the inception of the exogamy 
of the matrilineal royal family to the avoidance of marriage within 
the prohibited number of degrees.** 

The native Natchez origin myth as reported by Du Pratz 
explains the caste exogamy of the Suns purely on the basis of 
marriage avoidance, without reference to anything which might 
be taken to indicate the existence of the sib. The myth tells of 
the coming of the mythical ancestor and ancestress of the Natchez 
nobility to the original Natchez people who were without the bless- 
ings of a special governing class. The ancestor says; “If I have 

male and female children, they will not be able to marry 
each other, being brothers and sisters, to which he added that the 
boy should take from among the people a girl that pleased him; 
that this man should be sovreign; that his sons should not even 
be princes, but only Nobles . . . etc.,” concluding “that thus 
the princes and princesses should not ally themselves together, 
nor yet own cousins and the issues of own cousins.’’** In his 
own notes on social organization Du Pratz mentions only the 
forbidding of brother-sister marriages, but notes on the marriage 
customs by his informant on this phase of organization states 
that the Natchez never marry “within the third degree”’ (p. 98). 

This explanation of the inception of the royal exogamy would 
be more plausible if the Natchez prohibition of marriage once ex- 
tended to six degrees of relationship; but our data prevents us 
from doing more than noting the real possibility of this, very likely 
in connection with the mother-sib, as being cause of the origins 
of the caste exogamy. 

In tracing the psychic or structural causes of the inception 
of an institution we are not necessarily thereby explaining the 
cause of its perpetuation. 


% See above, p. 226. 

37 A native interpretation, of course, may be a mere rationalisation. 

38 See citation in Swanton, 1911, p. 170. The temple guardian and the king were 
informants of Du Pratz for different sections of the origin myth. Du Pratz seems to 
have been on the most intimate terms with both of them; cf. Du Pratz, “Histoire”, 
v. 2, pp. 351-358. 
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We feel that Du Pratz’s notes on this phase of the subject 
really reach to the truth of the matter,—though of course we hold 
no brief for Du Pratz’s methodology. ‘“‘At the same time that 
the Sun ancestor ordered the exogamy of his progeny he also 
gave out a law ‘which does not permit any Sun to die a violent 
death’ (p. 106). Elsewhere this is rephrased to read none ‘should 
be put to death for any cause whatsoever, but should complete 
his days calmly as nature permitted him’ (p. 105), the reference 
specifically applying, it seems, to mortuary sacrifice.” 

Records of actual mortuary ceremonies made by Du Pratz 
himself and independently by others, however, make necessary 
very important qualifications of Du Pratz’ statement. These 
narratives show us that not alone Suns but also Nobles and 
Honored Men were free from obligation, at least as a general rule, 
to become mortuary victims which, of course, derivatively, would 
free them from liability to be chosen in marriage by Suns, such 
marriage carrying with it the obligation to become a mortuary 
sacrifice on the death of the royal spouse. (Cf. Du Pratz, pp. 
145, 146.) Whether Stinkards, aside from those married to 
royalty and those who were in infancy chosen to be life-long 
servants or slaves of royalty, were exempt from the liability to 
be ordered to die or to sacrifice their infants at the bier of a dead 
king is uncertain; but it is clear that many of these Stinkards’ 
sacrifices were voluntary, the main object no doubt being the 
ascent for themselves or relatives to the Honored Class. (Cf. 
Penicaut, p. 140; Charlevoix, p. 141; Gravier, p. 140. For the 
Taensa, Tonti, p. 267). In the narratives also we feel that the 


’ Note the trouble the French had to get the execution of the White Earth chief,— 
perhaps a Sun. But a few years later the Great War Chief sent the French the head 
of Old Hair, chief of the White Apple village. (We do not know definitely what was the 
rank of these chiefs; and the party division in the Natchez nation at the time may have 
had its effect in limiting the royal power in some villages in the matter of executing 
anti-French chiefs. Note also the fear of the Great War Chief that he might be sus- 
pected by his people of having been an accomplice in the execution by the French of 
the Sun, “The Bearded Chief,—and other prominent anti-French leaders. (See 
material in Swanton, 1911, pp. 194, 207, 200-201, 214, 219); also discussion by Dr. 
Swanton on the party situation, ibid, pp. 194, 207, 200-201, 214, 219. Cf. also the 
concern of the Natchez that neither the king nor his war chief brother should die in 
battle, with the penalty falling upon the war chiefs, Ibid, pp. 124-125. 
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joy with which the mortuary victims are reported to have been 
seen taking their departure may have been a ceremonial attitude 
in many cases. It would seem also that many or most of those who 
voluntarily gave their lives were aged persons, notably aged 
women, who had no further use for life on earth and wanted to 
go with splendor into the celestial paradise. But there were 
cases of voluntary death motivated by the purest feeling of love 
for the departed on the part of those whose life on earth might 
still be pleasant,—save for the departure of the friend or lover. 
In this connection the particularly significant fact is that even 
Suns and Nobles might so voluntarily offer themselves; the Nobles 
to be strangled like any commoner, but the Suns to commit suicide 
in any way they chose. 

It is because of this obligation to die with a deceased Sun, 
Dumont also says, that noble women do not marry Suns;—“it 
so happens that the female Suns never desire to be married to 
the great chief, who, for that reason, is always obliged to marry 
Stinkard women” (p. 104); Du Pratz ironically phrases it,—that 
the Suns are, because of the rule forbidding them to be put to 
death, “under the pleasing necessity of making misalliances.” 

But we have noticed that a Sun might voluntarily die. What 
then would prevent the intermarriage of those of the nobility who 
were prepared from affection to make the greatest sacrifice in 
case of the death of husband or wife? First of all we must observe 
that there is a great difference in the feeling that one is to be 
condemned to death, perhaps at a moment’s notice because, of 
some agreement made in a moment of some past year, and the 
feeling that if one choses, he may make whatever sacrifice the 


4 Note the incidents concerning Ette-Actal (Taotal) who was once sentenced to 
die at the funeral of the Great War Chief “in the capacity of a relation cf his (the War 
Chief’s) wife.” (Dumont, 151, 152, 154; Du Pratz, 145, 146, 240; Charlevoix, 249; 
cf. Swanton, 1911, p. 147, n. 1) Also the contrasting attitudes and motives of the two 
wives of a deceased war chief. ((Du Pratz, 145, 147, 148; Dumont, 152, 153.) And 
the voluntary death of the Noble woman, La Glorieuse, (Du Pratz, 145; Dumont, 151, 
154.) The death also, possibly compulsory because a nurse of the deceased Sun of the 
Noble woman, La Mizienne. (Dumont, 152; Penicaut-Charlevoix, 141, 142.) And 
finally the agreement between the king and his brother that if one died the other would 
commit suicide, the king by shooting himself, the War Chief by stabbing himself 
(Dumont, 150, 154-155; Du Pratz, 150.) 
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impulse of the moment may call for. But love affairs are not 
foreign, as so many wise theorists suppose, to cultures other than 
the modern Euro-American. An obligation involving death upon 
a given occasion might be made hastily by the infatuated ones. 
Presumably male royalty would be the more eager to make 
endogamous matches for the sake of the aggrandizement of their 
progeny. Once such matches were introduced by some courageous 
king or other royalty or of the lesser nobility even, the entire 
cultural complex might have been made to undergo change. In 
Scandinavia, for example, the wife, doomed to burning at the 
funeral bier of her husband, sometimes found one excuse and 
another to avoid the death which custom decreed for her.” 

The Natchez women of the nobility had through custom the 
assurance of a noble rank for their children. There was not 
for them then as for the men the great primal urge towards en- 
dogamy of caste. And love with the finer men of the nobility 
such as Tattooed Serpent was possible for them without the obliga- 
tions of marriage. Freedom and the assurance of a future for their 
children was theirs. And an endogamous marriage was impossible 
without the assent of the woman. Then there was the doom of an 
involuntary death which the woman would have to accept, besides 
giving over the freedom and prestige which was hers. As for the 
husbands, probably unloved, of the noble or royal women (for as 
we have indicated we know little of the facts of the customs relat- 
ing to Nobles), Charlevoix says: ““They have a right to turn away 
their husbands when they please and to take others, provided 
there is no relationship between them.” Le Petite, from the 
same source, writes, “‘They have but one husband, but they have 
the right of dismissing him whenever it pleases them and of choos- 
ing another among those of the nation, provided he has not made 
any other alliance among them” (pp. 102, 103). Again, Charle- 
voix states, “If their husbands are unfaithful to them they can 
order them to be knocked in the head” (Le Petite says, ‘“‘to have 
their head cut off’’), “but they are not subject to the same law 
themselves. They may have besides as many gallants as they 


“ Williams M. W.: “Social Scandinavia in the Viking Age,” N. Y., 1920, pp. 103- 
105. 
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think fit, and the husband is not to take it amiss. This is a privi- 
lege belonging to the blood of the great chief.” And Le Petite: “In 
the presence of his wife he acts with the most profound respect, 
never eats with her, and salutes her with howls, as is done by her 
servants. The only satisfaction he has is that he is freed from the 
necessity of laboring and has entire authority over those who 
serve the princess’”’ (pp. 102-103). These husbands of the noble 
women were to be chosen from only among the inferior men of the 
nation, for any man with a minimum of warlike prowess could 
rise to the Honored class. We can well believe that a woman 
like La Glorieuse,—who presumably had a Stinkard husband, 

had real affection not for her husband but for such as Tattooed 
Serpent, taker of forty-six scalps and Speaker for the warriors 


of the nation,—or for “only the most distinguished Frenchmen.” 

The quest of the superior male by the woman thwarted by 
Natchez custom no doubt had its effect on the status of the 
husband of noble women. But the noble men of the Natchez 
were quite happy with their Stinkard wives, and the wives, too, 
were happy and honored! Is it that the male is more satisfied 
with a socially and intellectually inferior mate, one with whom 
perhaps obligations are not met as they should be on her part? 
Because of the social status of the children, it would be an advan- 
tage to the Natchez nobleman to marry a noblewoman; but since 
the desire for aggrandizement of the children might not be 
satisfied, there is then nothing objectionable in the woman of 
the lower class. Besides, since there was because of the exogamy, 
no difference in blood between the nobility and the commoners 
of the Natchez, Stinkard women were no doubt potentially as 
beautiful and fine as royal women. The Natchez nobleman need 
not have only one wife, though there is no indication that po- 
lygamy was particularly common. The great Tattooed Serpent 
had but two wives, one of whom was the favorite, and she alone 
had children. Wives were well treated, and buried in the temple 
with their royal husbands. They alone, of all the inferior ranks of 
the nation, might eat with and meet with their royal husbands on 
terms of familiarity and equality. That these marriages at least 
frequently involved real affection there can be no doubt, to judge 
from the historical and other data. 
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Nm 
Nm 


It is then, primarily, in the mortuary practices of the Natchez 
that we find the powerful impediment of structure or custom to a 
development of an endogamous nobility, the tendency towards 
which it seems must be considered one of the primal underlying 
tendencies of social evolution. Even the very primitive Austra- 
lians possessed endogamous nobilities. The contrast of the 
Natchez nobility with the strictly endogamous nobility of their 
“brothers” the Chitimacha, with whom marriage outside the 
caste for a noble meant the loss of rank, is peculiarly striking. 
The Timucua also appear to have had an endogamous nobility.)* 

If the mortuary customs are further the explanation of the 
perpetuation of caste exogamy for ancient as well as recent 
periods, it must be assumed then that a rather early correlation 
or concurrence of development existed between the evolution of 
hereditary chiefship and the mortuary customs. This it is not 
difficult to believe. Note for example that the Carriers, a people 
indeed primitive as regards political evolution, and a people who 
were apparently toying with cultural novelties imitated from 
more advanced neighbors,—namely, the Tsimshian,—seem to 
present a remarkable instance of widow-burning or suttee in the 
course of development. The Natchez no doubt in early periods 
had, moreover, the suggestion of other types of sacrifice such as 
have been already noted to influence the development of the 
custom current among them. The immolation of a widow at the 
death of her husband is a familiar enough feature in other cultures 
such as that of Scandinavia and India; the versatile Natchez seem 
to afford us the only example in culture history of the obligatory 
immolation of the husband at the death of the wife. This unique 
feature of Natchez practice would seem to suggest, in view of the 
social inferiority which it seems was probably universal for women 
in early culture history, a late development of the practice among 


® Howitt.: “The Native Tribes of Southeast Australia,” London, 1904, pp. 295 
seq., 310. Swanton, 1911, pp. 348-349. Swanton, 1922, p. 372, Le Moyne. 

* Morice: “The Canadian Denes,” Canadian Archeological Report, Anthropolog- 
ical Section, 1905, etc. Tylor considers the practice a “‘mitigated survival” without 
troubling to give his reasons for the opinion. The facts available indicate just the 
reverse, if they indicate anything. On this, in connection with the whole question of 
survivals, however, see Mac Leod, W. C., 1923, p. 516, n. 49. 
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the Natchez,—developing after the segregation of social strata 
and the exogamous caste custom; but it may well be that widower 
immolation with the Natchez was developed as a result of an 
intra-cultural imitation of the practice already followed of widow 
immolation. 

Finally, we may see in the Honored class a civil grade de- 
veloped in part through the desire for exemption from sacrifice 
on the part of Stinkards; and this desire may have motivated the 
imitation in the civil organization of the use of civil honors in 
grading the war organization. 


Comparative Note. The exogamy,—particularly the com- 
pulsory feature of it,—of the royal family, is a trait of culture 
which makes the Natchez superficially more comparable to the cul- 
tures of the old rather than of the new world in this important 
respect. In West Africa there is an institutional complex which has 


spread to both Bantu and non-Bantu cultures, in part through imi- 
tation of one culture by another, in part by the migration of groups. 
It includes the offices of King’s Sister and King’s Mother, peculiar 
customs concerning the interregnum, and customs concerning 
the marriage of royalty to commoners. Space forbids describing 
and analyzing this complex here and it must be reserved for later 
consideration. Suffice it to say that Natchez culture to an 
enthusiastic diffusionist would seem certainly to have resulted 
in part from a migration of some group from West Africa to the 
West Indies and Florida. Note for example that in Ashanti the 
king may permit his sister (whose child will inherit his office) to 
marry some especially handsome commoner; this commoner is 
expected to commit suicide upon the death of his royal wife or 
upon the death of an only male child. This is the only example 
aside from Natchez practice that the writer knows of in culture- 
history where a husband is expected to die on the death of the 
wife. But this surely is mere coincidence, and we have reason to 
believe the natives when they say that their purpose in permitting 
the marriage of a royal woman to an handsome commoner is to 
have handsome kings;** no doubt the suicide expected of the 


“4 Cf. Ellis, A. B.: “The Tshi-Speaking Peoples,” London, 1887, pp. 212, 287. 
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commoner on the death of his wife or only male child is due to 
the fact that he can no longer fulfil the purpose of the marriage. 

All the unique correspondences of law or custom between West 
Africa and the Natchez indeed are very readily understandable 
as convergences. Wherever in West Africa royalty generally 
marry commoners, the practice is understandable as arising from 
the original observance of extensive marriage prohibition persist- 
ing through the later stages of political evolution by virtue of the 
development of institutional features which tend to discourage 
caste endogamy, even as we have so interpreted the Natchez situa- 
tion. 

The improbability of other than independent development 
accounting for Natchez practice is further made clear by the 
fact that the Manchu conquerers of the Chinese, like the Natchez, 
have a compulsorily exogamous royalty.“ In West Africa there 
seems to be no case where, if royalty meet certain requirements, 
they may not marry within their caste. The Manchu situation is 
clearly the result of the persistence of the prohibition of marriage 
within a wide range of blood-relationship, (which fact tends to 


substantiate our thesis concerning the facts of Natchez organiza- 
tion.) 


It is hoped that, in the light of the above, Natchez political 
phenomena will have become less mysterious and incomprehens- 
ible, though no less interesting. The reader of course will feel the 
necessity for analytic study of other phases of Natchez society 
before relying on the above for comparative sociological purposes; 
the writer has considered the remarkable Allouez or “‘slave”’ guards 
or servitors of the Natchez, and Natchez tribute taking and taxa- 
tion in another connection, where the specific problem of Natchez 
political organization is dealt with in connection with the general 
problem of political organization.” 

APPENDIX 


THE FLORIDAN ORIGIN OF THE NATCHEZ TRIBE 


At least one-third of the Natchez villages were of “adopted” nations of 
Tunican stock. Of the Tunica nation itself we unfortunately know little or 


“ Cf. Headland, H. T.: “Court Life in China,” N. Y., 1909, p. 218. 
“ Mac Leod, W. C.- “The Origin of the State- The Problem Reconsidered in the 
Light of the Data of Aboriginal North America,” Phila., 1924, pp. 24, 56, 87, 91 seq. 
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nothing concerning social organization. Apparently there was a head war 
chief under the civil chief (Cp. Charlevoix, p. 249). We hear of “the war 
chief” of the Tioux, one of the “adopted” Tunican groups). The historical 
Tunica however may have been largely borrowers from the Natchez. 
Lacking more information concerning the Tunica, who apparently have 
added of their blood and language to that of the original Natchez 
Muskogean stock, we can not aside from the analysis put forward above ven- 
ture further on any hypothesis. Except perhaps to note the fact that Nat- 
chez culture must be considered as a westerly representative of the culture of 
Florida, more intimately related to the cultures of Florida than any cultures 
which in historic times were found intervening, a fact which may be of some 
significance in a later connection (See supra, p. 226). There may have 
been a closer continuity formerly between Florida and Mississippi, as regards 
the political phase of social organization, broken by intrusive Creeks and 
related tribes. Or the Natchez may have been migrants from Florida. The 
latter the writer considers a not incredible supposition. Dr. Swanton has 
indicated the possibility of linguistic affinity between the Calusa and the 
Choctaw or other Muskhogean language; concluding however that “Putting 
all the above evidence together, we may fairly conclude that a connection 
with the Choctaw or at all events some Muskhogean dialect is indicated; but 
we must equally admit that it is not proved.” (Op. cit., 1922, p. 30). Now 
the Natchez possessed a peculiarly unique and original institution not 
discussed here,—that of the Allouez or “Guards’—for which there is in no 
region save Florida any suggestion of a strictly comparable institution, and 
it is the Calusa who afford that data, data which indicates practically con- 
clusively that a like institution or its basic practices obtained there. (Cp. 
Lopez de Velasco in Swanton, 1922, p. 389). In important customs however 
historic Natchez and Calusa differed radically. (Cf. ibid, p. 388). The 
correspondence noted however in such a unique custom would suggest 
possibly a closer cultural bond between Calusa and Natchez than between 
Natchez and Timucua. The Timucua on the other hand appear to be nearer 
the Creeks; and appear to have practices which would place a gulf between 
them and the Natchez. The Timucua for example had an endogamous 
nobility. Cross-cousin marriage Dr. Swanton suggests as a possible fact. 
Cross-cousin marriage would explain why, which seems to have been the case, 
inheritance was reported as being matrilineal, yet the kings’ sons inherited 
their “‘property and power’’ (but only children of the first wife being con- 
sidered eligible). Timucua chiefs were buried, without human victims; priests 
were buried within their houses (recalling Creek practices); while Calusa 
chiefs and royal women had human victims; Calusa burial practices more- 
over are akin to those of the Natchez-Choctaw type in contrast to the Creeks 
and Timucua. (Cf. data in Swanton, 1922, pp. 373-374, 368, 369, 371, 368, 
and Dr. Swanton’s criticism of the data, pp. 370-371). The Calusa, it may be 
noted, extended out onto the Florida keys, in intimate contact with the West 
Indian Arawaks; the Timucua were in northern Florida, near the Creeks 
and the Eastern Sioux. 

As concerns the possibility of a migration within historic times we have 
nothing but the Natchez migration myth to fall back upon, and a tradition is 
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notably an unreliable record. But the Natchez tradition, as noted by Dr. 
Swanton in 1911, very clearly contains some actual historical reminiscence and 
in this is better material than most such. From what we know of the bibu- 
lous habits of the Indian, including the Natchez kings, I believe that when 
the temple guardian pointed to the west in reply to Du Pratz question as to 
whence they came, and Du Pratz, in his plantation cabin, looked at his com- 
pass, either one or the other may have made a mistake. That the direction 
meant to be indicated was east is indicated by the fact that later, not pointing, 
but describing, the informant said that the Natchez lived formerly ‘‘under 
the sun’; Du Pratz had originally asked where the Natchez had lived before 
coming to the Mississippi; this time he insisted on knowing what was the 
ultimate origin of the people; but the informant insisted that the tradition 
explained only their place of residence before migrating to the Mississippi; 
that although they were migrants into the land they lived in formerly they 
did not know whence they had come into it; but that to reach the Mississippi 
they “followed the sun and came with it from where it rises.”” It may well be 
that the Natchez were one of those people who have no tribal origin myth, and 
that the narrative given Du Pratz is an oral record of events as remembered 
transpiring within historic times. This interpretation differs from that ten- 
tatively offered by Dr. Swanton in his 1911 volume; but it serves indirectly 
towards confirmation of Swanton’s identification of the Guaychoa of Elvas 
with the historic Taensa, in that it offers some reason why there is no note of 
the Natchez below the Taensa in the time of De Soto. (Note also that Elvas 
reports that the chief of Guaychoa ordered the heads of mortuary victims for 
the dead De Soto to be “struck off,’”’ while La Source and Montigny report for 
the Taensa that their victims are executed with the tomahawk.) The body of 
the tradition in every way, once the contradiction of directions is cleared, 
suggests Florida; the large stone houses alone offer a difficulty; but we recall 
the communal dwellings reported from Florida; or it may be we have here a 
reminiscence of information received by the departed Natchez about the stone 
churches of the doctrinas. On the basis of the tradition, moreover,—the ques- 
tion of worth or worthlessness of course remaining,—the separation of 
laensa and Natchez is readily comprehended. 
Finally, we may note the absence of reference in the data of the Florida 
ultures to any distinction of peace and war chiefs; and the accounts of 
military affairs suggest that the omission perhaps is not to be explained by 
the deficiency of data; the civil chief appears as the war chief also. Possibly 
the Natchez situation described above concerning this peace-war distinction 
is really, as above suggested, something which was absent from the culture 
of the group superposed on an aboriginal group. (Floridan-Muskhogean, say, 
superposed upon Tunican). 
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HAWAIIAN CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS RELATING TO 
BIRTH AND INFANCY 
By LAURA C. GREEN axp MARTHA W. BECKWITH 


OST of the material for this paper was collected by Miss 

Laura Green of Honolulu from an educated Hawaiian 

young woman, Mrs. Mary Pukui, whose father is an 
American from Salem, Massachusetts, and whose mother is the 
child of a Samoan father and a native Hawaiian mother brought 
up in the district of Kau, Hawaii. Miss Green is of missionary 
descent and has spoken the Hawaiian language from childhood. 
Although some references are made to accounts of ancient belief, 
there is no attempt made here to offer a complete study of old 
Hawaiian custom. Mrs. Pukui has related those customs and 
beliefs which are a part of Hawaiian lore to-day and with which 
she has come in contact in her own experience. 

The main authorities cited on these subjects are the Fornander 
Collection of Hawaiian Antiquities and Folk-lore edited by Mr. 
Thomas Thrum and published by the Bishop Museum of Honolulu 
in 1916-1919; David Malo’s Hawaiian Antiquities, translated 
by Dr. N. B. Emerson, 1898, and edited by Dr. W. P. Alexander; 
Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, second edition, London, 1832, and 
Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii, London, 1826. Haleole’s 
romance of Laieikawai, translated in the 33rd Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1919, is a mine 
of information in regard te old folk custom. 


BELIEFS ABOUT PREGNANCY 


A very detailed folk-lore prescribes minutely for the future 
disposition, appearance, and health of the child as established by 
the mother during pregnancy, especially in regard to her craving 
for particular kinds of food. In some cases, the observance of 
taboos will avert the chance of evil. If an expectant mother finds 
the thread knotting or kinking as she sews, she must smooth out 
the thread quickly lest the child at birth should be strangled in 
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its own navel-cord. She should not sit in the middle of the door- 
way lest she be struck on the back of tbe head (by a spirit) and 
the child be killed. She should not string or salt fish, for if the 
fish should spoil, the child would be cursed with catarrh.! 

Should an expectant mother have a particular longing to see 
one of her friends, that friend will be specially loved by the 
child. Such a longing is called kau-na-maka, “rest the eyes.” 
If it is impossible for the friend to appear, a relative must take a 
smooth stone, place it in the center of the doorway and call out, 
“Here is so-and-so!”” The mother will be immediately comforted. 
Mrs. Pukui has herself seen this little ceremony. 

Should a woman become ill during pregnancy, her child will 
have a mean nature. If she is troubled with constant nausea, 
he will not provide for her. Whatever special food she desires 
a few days before the child’s birth will be the child’s favorite 
dish. ‘The kind of food she craves determines some special 
characteristic of the child. If she desires palani (the “surgeon 
fish” which emits a rank odor) the child will have a foul-smelling 
skin and any fish that he may catch will also have a bad odor. 
If she wants kole (a brown fish with red eyes), the child will have 
pretty sparkling eyes. If she desires aholehole (silver fish) or 
manini (a kind of coral-reef fish),* the child will be shy; if opihi 
(a bivalve that clings tight to the rock), he will be affectionate; 
when he loves a person, nothing but death can separate him. If 
she craves wana (sea-urchin), he will be silent and harmless if 
let alone, but if disturbed he will seek to do harm; if 0-opu-poo-paa 
(literally “hard-headed” gobey), the child will be obstinate; if 

 Fornander (Collection, 3:2) describes the taboos which a pregnant woman inust 
observe. “She must not eat fish salted by others; she must not eat white-fish, the 
atu, the opelu, or the mullet. She must not eat a brown-colored dog; she must not 
gird herself with a glittering skirt (pa-v). She was not to wear old garments; she was 
not to dwell in an old house; that was strictly forbidden.” 

Taboos were also enforced upon the child, who was “not to eat out of any old 
vessel which formerly contained anything filthy,” and upon those who had care of the 
child, who were forbidden to eat “pig or cocoanut, or any unclean or filthy food,” nor 
must their garments be greasy with such food. Death was the penalty for those who 


broke the taboo in waiting upon the child. These taboos were observed only for the 
children of high chiefs. 


*In Haleole’s Hawaiian romance of Laieikawai it is the spawn of the manini 
that Laieikawai’s mother sends her husband to fish for just before the birth of the twins. 
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hilu (a fish found in the coral-reef), this is a good omen for the 
child will be one of few words, quiet and industrious. If the 
mother craves mullet, the child will wander just where he pleases, 
like a full-grown mullet; if opae (shrimp), the child will have a 
somewhat wandering disposition, but will never go very far from 
home. Panau e like me ka opae, “Restless as a shrimp,” is the 
saying. If the mother desires wild duck, the child will have a 
roving wild nature. If she desires some other bird, he will be a 
wanderer going from place to place, establishing a home and 
abandoning it to go elsewhere to make another. If she wishes a 
cock, he will be a good chanter. Lea’: ke oli, ‘Pleasure in chanting,” 
is the saying. If she craves dog, the child will be a quarrelsome 
person, lazy, dirty, and gluttonous. If she wishes uau (taro-tops 
cooked like greens), the child will have a pleasant quiet disposition 
and answer questions only by nodding or shaking the head like 
the swaying of the taro-leaf. If she wants sour fruit, the child 
will have a sour disposition; if some sweet and some sour fruit, he 
will be sometimes cross, but quickly forgive and forget and 
become happy and sunny in disposition. 

The locality from which the desired food is to be obtained also 
marks the child’s nature. If the fish the mother longs for comes 
from the deep sea, the child will be of a roving nature—perchance 
leave home for good. If the fish lives near the shore, he may roam 
but will always return. If she craves land food, he will remain 
always at home. 

Birthmarks may be determined in color and shape by the 
kind of food the mother craves before the child’s birth. <A craving 
for moi (fish of the thread-fin family), causes a white mark; that 
for humuhumu-nukunuku-a-puaa (a species of trigger-fish), a 
black mark; that for okia (mountain apple), a red mark; and for 
yam, a large dark-brown spot. The craving for okele (a sea- 
creature resembling a sea anemone), leaves a mark resembling 
an anemone; that for shark leaves one like a small brown shark. 

The sex of a child may be foretold before it is born by asking 
the mother for her hand.’ If she gives it palm up, she will have 


3 Cf. Haleole’s romance of Laieikawai, chapter 1, where the expectant mother 
gives “her left hand with the palm upward” and is told she will have a daughter. 
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a daughter; if palm down, a son. If she gives both hands she 
will have twins, their sex to be determined by the position of the 
palms. A young woman from Hana district on the island of Maui 
told me that the practise was a common one among the older 
people of her district. 


So far as reported, the only presage which heralds a birth in a 
commoner’s family is the cry of the night-bird called ewaewaiki, 
which tells of the birth of a child in the neighborhood. For a chief 
there are signs in the heavens.5 

If a child at birth faces toward the door, he will be a provider 
for outsiders, not for his own family. If he turns to any relative, 
that person will be the child’s favorite. 


BIRTHMARKS® 


The position of birthmarks, called ila, on the child’s body is 
indicative of his nature in mature life. A child born with a 


‘In old days, special care was taken that the first-born of a high chief should be 
born in a peculiarly sacred spot. Such a place was Kukaniloko in the uplands of Wahi- 
awa on the island of Oahu. See 33rd Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, page 339 and references in the footnote, for a description of this place and of the 
ceremony prescribed at the birth of the royal child. 

Fornander (Collection, 3:110) names a special priest whose duty it was to examine 
with his hands the bones and arteries of the child and see if anything was out of place 
in order to set it right at once “Lest it grow upon him to develop when he becomes a 
man grown.’”’ Old Hawaiians are very ski.ful in such manipulation. Ellis (Polynesian 
Researches, 1:261) describes the practise in some parts of Polynesia of shaping a boy’s 
head with the hands so as to give him a war-like appearance. 

* Fornander (Collection 3:108), says, “These signs,such as the clapping of thunder, 
the flashings of lightning, and the rain and wind on the ocean wer: all signs of royalty 
and pertained either to a dying chief, a travelling chief, or the birth of a chief.” Stories 
about Kaméham¢ha the Great represent him as born during a night of violent thunder- 
storm. A double clap of thunder heralded the birth of the twins in Haleole’s romance 
(chapter 1) and a rainbow arched over the place in which Laieikawai was hidden. So 
in Fornander’s story of Kihapiilani the rank of the chief is revealed by the presence of 
rainbows. Rain is regarded as a symbol of wealth in Hawaiian ceremonial, and a 
rainfall on a night of prayer is therefore of good augury (Malo, 208-209). 

*See Fornander (Collection, 3:134-138). According to Fornander, the following 
characteristics accompany moles on particular parts of the body: 

Feet (instep)—lazy and unsettled. 
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birthmark on his abdomen will be of mean disposition, that is, 
opu ino, “bad-bellied’’; if on the chest, he will be kind; if on the 
feet or legs, he will be a great traveler; if on the thigh, he will 
like to sleep with his leg thrown about a pillow, called hoouka. A 
mark on the shoulder denotes a burden-bearer; on the hand, a 
worker; on the palm, a thief; on the neck, a fondness for wearing 
wreaths. If a mark is on the mouth, he will be a gossip; if on the 
ears, an eaves-dropper; if on the eyes, critical or maka loi, “dis- 
approving eyes.” If the mark is on the forehead he will become 
learned. 


Tue AFTERBIRTH 


Special care must be given to the disposition of the afterbirth 
and the navel cord of a child at birth. The afterbirth must be 
thoroughly washed in order that the child may not suffer from 
sore eyes, and then buried. 

After burying the afterbirth, a tree was in old days planted 
over the spot and on no account was it to be cut down as long as 
the child lived. Mrs. Pukui knew a woman on Hawaii who hada 
row of trees of uneven height in her garden to which she would 
point one after the other and say, ‘Why yes, that one is Irene, 
that Agnes and that Elijah.” 

To insure bright-looking eyes to a girl, the parents would 
hide the afterbirth in the hollow of a young pandanus “‘to sharpen 


Feet (top)—lazy and wandering, but in less degree. 
Leg (below knee)— itinerant, but not unstable. 
Leg (above knee)—itinerant but a worker. 
Privates—lascivious. 
Back—selfish and inconsiderate. 
Neck (back)—strong to lift burdens. 
Neck (throat)—gluttonous. 
Nose—“a kissing mole.” 
Forehead—attentive and resolute. 
Crown—learned. 
Wrist-bone—a good wrestler. 
Lip—a tale-bearer. 
Palm—a thief. 
Eye-brows—ill-natured and selfish. 
Fornander (ibid, 138-142) reports the signs which determine a child’s characteris 
tics according to the month in which he is born. 
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the eye-lashes,”—’ooi na lihilihi maka. Just as the tree has 
sharp thorns, so the eye-lashes and eye-brows will become sharper 
and give the eye a bright sharp look. 

Many stories occur in which an afterbirth or abcrtive child is 
thrown into the water and becomes a family guardian spirit in 
animal form.’ 

THE NAveEt-CorpD 

The same care surrounds the umbilical cord. The ancient 
ceremony of cutting the navel-cord of a child of high rank is des- 
cribed by Fornander.* When the blood flows the priest declares, 
“This is a rich child!’ In the highly poetical song of the birth of 
the Hawaiian islands quoted by Fornander® and doubtless referring 
to the families of chiefs who ruled over them, the small rock island 
of Molokini is called ‘‘the navel-string”’ from the island of Kahoo- 
” The high chief Uluhina, 
whose function it was to cut the navel-string of new-born babes, is 


lawe, which was “born a foundling. 


represented as cutting the navel-cord for this foundling and wear- 
ing it with the afterbirth as a loin-cloth. Afterwards he throws it 
away into the water and there is born out of it the little rock 
island of Mclokini which hugs Kahoolawe so closely. In Haleole’s 
romance of Laieikawai, the old great uncle who saves the life of 
the twin sister Laielohelohe, wears her navel-cord about his neck 
to keep it from harm. Again, in the legend of Lonoikamakahiki® 
the young chief asks his retainers, “If my navel-string is yet in 
your keeping, then tie it together with my father’s bundle of war- 
spears.”” That is, he wishes it put away with those things which 
he has singled out as precious from his father’s treasure-house. 

The preservation of the navel-cord is still regarded as an im- 
portant charge upon the parents or guardians of a child until it 
can be deposited in some sacred or safe spot especial y reserved for 
such disposition. Should it chance to be eaten by a rat, the 
child will become a chronic thief. 

Mr. Joseph Emerson writes as follows: “It is the custom of 


7 Cf. American Anthropologist, n. s., 19:504. 
8 Fornander Collection, 3:6. 

*Tbid, 1:4,8. 
Tbid, 1:258. 
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Hawaiian parents to pay great attention to the umbilical cord 
which is detached from a young infant. The piko, as they call it, 
is salted and wrapped up in a piece of tapa (native bark cloth) or 
put in a bottle and carefully preserved among the treasures. 
When a suitable occasion offers, perhaps many years after the birth 
of the child, the piko is taken by (the child’s) parents to its final 
resting-place and deposited in as secure a manner as possible. . . . 
in order to prevent its being eaten or gnawed by rats or mice; 
for (should this happen) its owner will grow up a thief and a worth- 
less character. Pau piko i ka iole (““Navel-cord gone to the rats”) 
is a form of reproach that no Hawaiian will tolerate. On Molokai, 
a favorite place of deposit is in the sand at the base of Kalapapa 
cliff, at a spot known as Ka-piko-one, “The sand of the navel- 
cord.” At Hilo, Haweii, the place of deposit is in the Wailama 
river at its deepest point. The piko is first securely placed ina 
hole in a small stone (before being cast into the water). In Puna, 
Hawaii, famous for its cocoanut and hala trees, it is common to 
plant a young cocoanut and bury the piko under it or to secrete the 
same among the upper leaves of the Aala tree where the prickers 
would effectually check the approach of rats. At Honomolino 
landing in South Kona, Hawaii, there is a rock of legendery interest 
which, though it rather obstructs the approach of boats to the 
landing, the natives say nothing can remove. At very low tide it 
appears at the surface of the water. Thither anxious parents 
seeking the welfare of their offspring are wont to come from all 
parts of South Kona to secrete the piko. A hole in made or found 
in the rock, through which the piko is thrust. A small stone is 
then rammed in solidly to close the opening.”’ 

On July ist, 1914, I visited two sacred rocks in Puna district 
on the island of Hawaii which are used for the depositing of the 
navel string by old Hawaiians in the vicinity. These rocks lie on 
the northern and southern boundary lines of the division (ah- 
upuaa) of land called Apuki. They are in the form of great smooth 
lava mounds of the formation called pahoehoe. The rocks them- 
selves are pictured with cup-shaped hollows cut into the smooth 
surface, some with rings cut about them, some with two rings. All 
about in the smooth lava surface surrounding the mound are 
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pictographs of a more or less complicated kind. This is especially 
true of the mound on the north, called Puuloa. The other mound 
is called Puumanawalei, or “Hill of the bringing of the people 
together with rejoicing,” and has very few markings. Puuloa 
means “Long hill,”’ a name which may have in it some indication 
of sacredness to the gods. My informant was a native Hawaiian 
named Konanui, but not a very reliable fellow. He explained the 
markings as follows. The cups were made as a depository for the 
navel cord. A single cup was made for each child. Cups with 
rings about them were made for a first-born; with two rings for 
the first-born of a chief (alii). In some instances a number of cups 
were encircled with a single ring; this he said represented a family 
group, probably of a chief. Some of the pictures in the lava about 
the mound represented a moo or lizard, some a shark, some a pulolu 
or taboo signal in the shape of a round ball on the point of a staff, 
some “gods.’’ One picture in the form of a cross, Konanui said, 
depicted the signal borne before a chief when he was traveling. 
Men bear the two ends, where calabashes are hung containing 
provisions; a torch is fastened to one bar; on the upright is fastened 
a ka-lai-pahoa or fetish object. When men traveled about the 
island, they camped at this place and drew the pictures here 
represented. 

I give Konanui’s explanations for what they are worth. He 
certainly did regard the markings with reverence, for when I 
began to chalk them before photographing I saw him give a start 
as if he thought I was about to disturb them in some way. This 
reverance was evidently stronger for the cup-markings on the 
mound than for the pictographs about it. I believe his explana- 
tion of the pictographs is probably correct, for in old days men 
traveled about the island once a year to collect the imposts and 
this point just on the borderline of a land division was a likely 
enough place for a camp. But the fact that the cup-markings 
on the rock are now used for the depositing of the navel-cord 
is not proof that they were originally cut for this purpose.™ 


Ellis, Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii (1823) in his appendix upon the 
Hawaiian Language, reports seeing along the southern coast “‘a number of straight lines, 
semi-circles, or concentric rings, with some rude imitations of the human figure 
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That they are still so used I was assured by my native Hawaiian 
hostess at Kalapana, born in Kamoamoa in 1862. For each 
of his fifteen children her father had made the journey to Puuloa 
and deposited the navel-cord. The method is to lay the cord 
in the hole and place a stone over the opening. The party 
camps overnight and when the stone is removed in the morning 
the cord has vanished. Since the loose lava-rock of this section 
swarms with insect scavengers, it is not necessary to attribute 
the supposed action of the gods to any special miracle. 
Hair Tasoo” 


If the parents are told in a dream not to cut a child’s hair, that 
child has a very sacred head from the gods, called poo kapu loa, 
and to ignore the warning would bring disaster. 

There is a general belief that to cut the hair, except to clip the 
ends, is unlucky. 

A girl’s hair was always well cared for and remained long until 
the time of marriage, when it was bobbed and the braid left with 
either her own or her adopted parents, called kahu hanai. The 
cutting of the hair signified the severing of the ties which held the 
girl to her parents. The braid became a keepsake and was often 
twisted into a cord for the /ei palaoa or hair necklace, a number of 
woven strands of which were worn about the neck attached toa 
polished whale-tooth ornament as a sign of the rank of a chief. 


NaAminc Customs" 


In old times no family name was piven to a child. ‘Each 
child was born individually,” says Mrs. Pukui. But to-day it 
is more common to give such. Nor is there any sex difference in 
names, according to Mrs. Pukui; names are given interchangeably 
toa girl or toa boy. Nevertheless in the romance of Laieikawai it 
is to be observed that most of the women bear names of plants 


carved in the compact rocks of lava,” which were ascribed to former travellers. The 
dots or marks in the center were explained as men; the circles denoting a journey 
completely around the island. Cf. Stokes, Hawaiian Petroglyphs, Bishop Museum 
Honolulu. 

12 Cf. Emerson’s note (8), Malo, 185. 

13 The subject of the name-song which is composed at the birth of a child of rank 
is not treated in this paper. 
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while the men bear such as indicate rank or prowess. It is possible 
that this is Haleole’s own device. 

Any one of a number of considerations may determine a child’s 
name. Relatives cr friends often name a “favorite child” after 
their own name and such children are referred to as “‘kuu inoa,” or 
“my name.’’ Hawaiians are apt to confer a fancy name or a family 
name of their own upon a white person whom they love. 


A name is often given to a child to commemorate an event 
which happened at or about the time of its birth. One of the 
young men who, early in the history of white influence in the 
islands, went to New England in a whaler and was later found 
weeping on the steps of Yale College because of his compassion 


for his nation steeped in paganism, was named Opu-kaha-ia, that 
is, “Abdomen-cut-open,” probably because a chiefess in that 
vicinity was unable to bear a child in the regular way, and this 
boy was named for that event. In those days priests performed a 
sort of cesarian operation with a piece of sharpened bamboo. 

Hawaiian children sometimes reccive names with an offensive 
meaning. Sometimes such a name is chosen as a protection for 
the infant, just as adoption is practised for the same reason. If, 
despite the best of care a number of children die in a family, it is 
believed that a uhane kuewa or “wandering spirit” has snatched 
away the children. In order to save the next child by making him 
appear disgusting to the spirit, the child is given an offensive name, 
such as Pilau (stench), Pupuka (ugly or worthless), Kukae 
(excrement), or Kukae-kahiko (old excrement) and Kukae-maloo 
(dry excrement). Ku-kahiko, the wife of the high chief Laa-nui, 
was a woman of low birth. Her name was originally Kukae-kahiko, 
but when she married into the nobility she changed her name to 
Ku-kahiko. Hence the riddle ““Kahiko hoi oe, aone ou nui ae, 
“Ancient you are but still you are small,” although it puns on the 
word kahiko (ancient) and ku (indicating retarded growth), also 
glances satirically at the woman’s humble birth. 

There is another reason for giving a child an offensive name. 
If a person has been given a bad name by one who is angry with 
her she will pass the epithet on to a relative’s child or to an 
adopted infant, who also bears another name as well. Chiefs 
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whom anyone disliked got uncomplimentary names attached to 
them like Hookano, (proud), Pupuka, (worthless), Ka aihue, (the 
thief), Kamakaeha (sore eyes), which was one of the Queen Liliu- 
okalani’s names. The chief to whom such a name was attached 
usually transferred it to the child of a dependent or to an adopted 
child, with the prefix alii (chief), as, Ke alii hookano (the proud 
chief); Ke alii kanaka ole (the chief without servants) ; Ke alii pio 
(the captive chief). Such a name is called inoa kuamuamu, or “scur- 
rilous name.’”’ The reason Mrs. Pukui gives for this practise is to 
shame the giver of the scurrilous epithet, which will now live as 
long as the child; but it looks as if there were a deeper reason 
than this, perhaps depending upon fear of the power of a curse and 
the wish to avert it to some other and helpless recipient. 

No child could be given such an opprobrious epithet for a name 
who had received a “secret name” from the gods. A secret name 
is called inoa kahea o ka po, or “name announced by the gods.” 
It is revealed in a dream by the gods to some member of the 
family and will insure Juck and protection to the child by the god 
or goddess for whom the child is named. The name may be 
revealed either before or immediately after birth and must be 
given to the child at once, for failure 10 so name it would result in 
the death or crippling of the child. Mrs. Pukui’s secret name 
is Ka-wena-ula-o-ka-lani-a-Hiiaka-i-ka-poli-o-Pele, meaning 
rosy reflection in the heavens made by Hiiaka in the bosom of 
Pele.” The ‘secret name” is supposed to be kept only in the 
family. Ifa scrcerer is able to proclaim it, that fact seals him asa 
kahuna ike, “supernatural sorcerer’’ or seer. 

The following story from Kau district on Hawaii recounts the 
giving of such a name by a god. 

A woman at Waikapuna often had dreams of a lover appearing to her 
from the ocean depths. Her husband was naturally indignant, and when 
he knew that a child was coming, he told his wife that if the baby was born 
from her mouth he would allow it to live, for then he would know it was the 
child of a god, but it if came in the natural way, he would kill it. One day the 
woman went to the beach and sat by a kaheka, or shallow pool where the water 
had filled a rock-bound depression. She was eating sugar-cane, and as one 
of her eyes irritated her, she rubbed it vigorously. The eye forthwith fell 


out and from its cavity came a wee shark which she named Ka-lani (“The 
heavens”’)and cast into the ocean. When she returned home, her husband 
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believed her story because of the missing eye. The father of this shark was 
Kua, the shark-god, and the birth-place is still called Ai-na-ko, “Eating of 
cane,” to this day. 

Kalani became very friendly with two fishermen and used to bring 
them shell-fish on his back, meanwhile driving a whole school of fish before 
him into their net. One of these men had a daughter named Kalawaia- 
holona, or “Amateur fisherman,”’ which name had been bestowed on these 
two friends in ridicule. Her first son died and her next baby was still-born. 
Her father’s companion was a kahuna, or seer. He saw that Kalani was in- 
censed because his friends did not name the child after him. So he placed the 
still-born infant in an wmeke, or calabash, held it up toward the rising sun 
and prayed, calling the child Hanau-maka-o-ka-lani, ““Heavenly-born-eye,” 
and as soon as he did so the little girl revived. 


Toe MAWAEWAE, OR CEREMONY TO INSURE MILK TO THE MOTHER 


Two important ceremonies are carried out for the child in 
infancy," one to insure milk to the mother, called the ceremony of 
mawaewae, “to clear the way,” the other the wkuhi or “weaning.” 

In old days the mother’s milk was all the milk the baby had, 
before goats and cows were introduced. But the ceremony to 
insure milk to a mother to feed her baby is still performed among 
all classes. A member of the family fetches a gourd full of spring 
water and a sweet potato vine about a foot and a half in length. 
The mother then stands at the door facing the rising sun, takes the 
potato vine and dips it into the calabash. Smiting herself with 
the vine on the right breast she says, “E, Ku; e! Ho mai a nui, a 
mapuna puna, a kahe a wai!” ‘“O Ku,” listen! I want milk for 
my baby; give me milk in abundance like a bubbling spring, flow- 
ing like water.’”” Again smiting herself on the left breast she 
repeats the same. 

In families of chiefs and priests, as Mrs. Pukui says, soon after 


the birth of a first-born child, a more complex ceremonial is 
employed. For this ceremony a member of the family must secure 


' No special ceremony attends a child’s naming day. If in case of a revelation from 
a god the child is named immediately, nothing more is done, that being sufficient. But 
if the naming is neglected and the child falls violently ill, the family must give a feast 
for the gods. Pork and several kinds of fish and awa drink are served and the child 
named by a member of the family at the door, after begging the god’s pardon. The 
god then partakes of the spirit of the food while the family eat the substance, all bones 
left from the feast being carefully gathered and buried. 

Ordinarily, however, there are no naming days, but feasts are given on the child’s 
birthday, especially the first year. 

* Ku is one of the four great gods of Hawaii, Hina is his wife. 
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from the sea aholehole (a fish resembling white perch or sea bass), 
kuapaa (‘“‘hard-back,” a marine mollusk), kala (a species of surgeon 
fish), aama (black crab), limu (sea-weed), and from the stream 
opae (shrimp). All this food is placed upon 2 ti-leaf (Cordyline 
terminalis). A pig has meanwhile been roasted in an under- 
ground oven. The tip of the ears, a bit of the nose and of each 
foot, the tip of the tail and a portion of the liver are cut off and 
placed on another ¢i-leaf. Half a cocoanut shell of awa drink is 
also given. The following prayer is then offered: 

O Ku! Hina! 

Here is the sacrifice, 

The gift of love to you both. 

O ye gods, 

Give, O Ku, milk on the right side, 

Give, O Hina, milk on the left side, 

Transfer life to the mother 

And also to your offspring (literally “‘seedling’’), your favorite, 

Until he creeps feebly, his steps totter and his breath is short 

(And he becomes ripe and brown) like a pandanus-leaf. 

Life is from you, O gods, until the blossoming at the end. 

Amama, it is freed. 

E Ku! e Hina! 

Eia ka ai, he kanaenae aloha ia olua, 

E na akua, 

Ho mai, e Ku, i waiu ma ka aoao akau 

Ho mai, e Hina, i waiu ma ka aoao hema, 

I ola no ka makuahine, 

A i ka olua pupapula, ka olua punahele, 

A kolo pupu, a hinewau, a poko ka hanu, a pala lauhala? 

Ke ola ia a olua, e na akua, a kau i ka pua aneane. 

Amama, ua noa, lele wale akula. 

The mother must eat all the food offered to her on the two 
leaves and drink the awa before the family have finished eating 
the rest of the pig; nothing must be left but the bones, which must 
be gathered up carefully and burned to ashes cr thrown into the 
ocean. 

THE UKUHI or WEANING CEREMONY” 


Of ukuhi or weaning ceremonies there are many forms. The 
first four forms given here have been used in Mrs. Pukui’s family 


16 The ceremony of circumcision which used to be practised by all Hawaiians in 
ancient times and is still occasionally practised, is described by Fornander (Collection, 
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for generations, she herself having been weaned by the “stone’ 
form (number 2). The fifth form was used by Mrs. Annie Woolsey 
when she weaned her first child. All consist in the use of partic- 
ular objects, an interrogation and assent, a prayer, a test of the 
reaction of the child upon the objects presented, followed by a 
feast called aha-aina ukuhi or “‘weaning feast.”’ The distinguishing 
factor is the object selected for the test. 

1. Mother and child face the person who performs the cere- 
mony. Two ripe /ele (‘flying’) bananas are placed before them. 
The officiating person asks, Ua makemake anei oe-elele ka waiu 
mai ia oe aku “To you desire, so-and-so, the milk to fly away 
from you?” 

The mother as proxy for the child says, Ae! “Yes!’. 

E lele, a lele loa, aole e ai hou ‘“‘To fly, fly forever, and you 
never to partake of it again?” 

The mother says, Ae! 

Then the officiator repeats the following prayer: 
O Ku, hearken! here are bananas, flying bananas, 
Make to fly the nursing of so-and-so. 
Not to relish, not to desire, 
Not in any way to take the breast. 
So be it, it is free.” 


E, Ku, e, eia ka maia, he maia lele. 

E hoolele i ka ai waiu o—, 

Aole ka ono, aole ka makemake, 

Aole ma na ano a pau, 

Aole oia e kii hou i ka waiu. 

Amama,—ua noa. 
The prayer is repeated with Hina’s name substituted for Ku’s. 
If the child grasps the bananas and tries to eat them, the ceremony 
is a success, but if he ignores them, the feast and ceremony are 
repeated at a later date. 

2. ‘Two round smooth stones are placed before the child. The 

same questions are asked and the same answers must be given. 
The prayer offered is as follows: 


3:6) and by Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities (translated by Emerson, 1898) 127-129; 182 
The operation is a mere slitting and not circumcision in its strict sense, according to 
note (3) page 129. Cf. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 1:258-261. 
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O Ku, listen! take away 
The sweetness of the milk, 
The desire for the milk, 
The teasing for the milk. 
So be it, it is free. 
E, Ku, e! e lawe aku i 
Ka ono ana o ka waiu, 
Ka makemake o ka waiu, 
Ka hoopunini i ka waiu. 
Amama, ua noa. 
The same prayer is made to Hina, but it ends with 
Life to your offspring,until the blossoming at the end. 
E ola ka olua pulapula a kau i ka pua aneane. 


This is followed by the A mama, etc. 

Should the child grasp a stone and throw it out of doors he is 
weaned. If he pays no attention to the stones, or throws the one 
he takes indoors, the same feast and ceremony must be given 
again later on. 

3. A calabash of water is placed in the same position as in 
the other two ceremonies, and questions, answers, and prayer 
follow the same form as in number 2. If the baby places his hands 
inside the calabash and splashes the water, the performance is 
successful; otherwise it must be repeated. 

4. A pure white cock, called moa uakea, is placed before the 
mother and child and questions and answers and prayers are re- 
peated as in 2 and 3. Should the child try to injure or kill the 
fowl the ceremony is a success, otherwise it must be repeated. 

5. Ina bowl of spring water were placed two flowers, one to 
represent Ku, the other Hina. On this occasion, the mother’s 
grandmother performed the ceremony. Mother and child stood 
facing the east. (To the question “Why?” the answer was, “because 
they desired light not darkness”). The baby thrust her hands into 
the bowl and grasped both blossoms. This destroyed the charm, 
for one flower or the other should have been taken,— if Ku’s then 
the prayer would be to him, if Hina’s then to her. The family 
were greatly disappointed, but after a short time the mother 
had a dream revealing what she must do to insure success. An 
ehu (sandy-haired) woman appeared to her and told her to use one 
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red and one white blossom. Satisfactory results came from 
following her directions. 

In the prayers the invocation is repeated to the god Ku and to 
his wife Hina because the feminine deities have control over the 
right side of the body, the masculine over the left side. The 
selection of the “flying”? banana and the pun which employs it for 
the invocation are characteristic of the sacred use made of names 
in religious ritual. For example, in the ceremony to secure milk 
for the mother one of the fishes to be secured fer the offering is the 
kala, a wordwhich means “‘forgive.’”” Thus the Hawaiians played 
upon the names of the foods which they placed before their gods.” 


INFANTICIDE AND ADOPTION 

Infanticide was practised by the aristocracy in old days often 
as a means of preserving rank. If a woman of chief rank was 
pregnant through a commoner, her relations watched for an oppor- 
tunity to take the new-born child and put it immediately to 
death.'* Sometimes a compassionate servant would take the 
child and hide it. 

Common people practised infanticide to rid themselves of 
work.!® Often they were too busy waiting on their chiefs to bother 
about raising children. 

Adoption was practised by the common people for two reasons, 
either because it was too much trouble for the parents to raise the 


1? Malo tells us (op. cit. 119-127) that in old days, when women and children were 
not allowed to enter the men’s house, or to eat with them, the weaning period was an 
important step for the boy because it marked the time of his leaving the woman’s house, 


or noa, and entering the men’s eating house or mua. This was spoken of as wa ka ia ka 
mua. After this time he was separated from his mother and brought up with the men 
of the household. The household idols were brought out, a pig’s head offered, and the 


ear placed in a gourd hung about the neck of one of the idols as a symbol of wealth. 
At the feast, bananas, cocoanuts, and awa were offered to the gods and then eat2n by 
the worshippers in order to lift the food taboo from the child, these articles of food 
being taboo for the women. The highly symbolic prayer quoted by Malo is much 
more elaborate than those prayers cited to-day for the weaning ceremony. 

’ Cf. Malo, 98; Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 1:256; Tour through Hawaii, 300. 

Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 1:248-258; Tour through Hawaii, 298-302. The 
attitude of Polynesian parents toward ‘heir infants in old days was much like our own 
toward a family of pups or kittens, which must so shock the sensibilities of a Brahmin. 
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child and some one else took a fancy to it, or as a protection to the 
child if the parents had themselves lost other children. 

In a chief’s family, a boy was often adopted by his father’s 
relatives and the girl by her mother’s; or one would be adopted 
and the other kept so that when they grew up they might be 
married. The issue of such a union of brother and sister of high 
rank belonged to the alii niau pio, chiefs of the highest rank. 
Such offspring ranked above either parent because they possessed 
double virtue from the double union.” 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. 


20 Malo, 80-81, 99. Every care was taken to secure the purest line of descent for 
the first-born child; after the birth of the first-born, children might be born of in 
ferior unions. The mother’s rank always counted before the father’s. Malo, 179, 
describes the religious ceremonies performed by the chiefs to secure offspring of divine 
rank. Cf. Fornander Collection 3:308. In Fornander’s story of Hinaaimalama, op. cit 
2:266, we have an account of such a brother and sister marriage. See also Rivers, 
History of Melanesian Society, 1:380 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PLAINS EARTH LODGE 


By RALPH LINTON 

HE large earth-covered dwellings of the Indians living 
5 ig the Missouri river have repeatedly been figured and 

described, and their general form is familiar to all students 
of American ethnology. Their origin is an archaeological problem 
which can not be solved until more work has been done in this 
region, but a study of the historic structures reveals some sug- 
gestive facts. 

Earth lodges of the Plains type were constructed by some ten 
different tribes in historic times and a number of others have tradi- 
tions of the use of some sort of earth-covered house. Several of the 
historic earth-lodge tribes seem to have originally used dwellings 
of other types. The Omaha and Ponca say that they borrowed 
the earth lodge from the Arikara' and this probably holds for the 
other tribes of the Dhegiha group. The Skidi Pawnee claim to 
have originally lived in tipis,? and the great individual variation 
in the structure of the lodges of all the Pawnee bands suggests 
that the type was nct an ancient one among them. The lowa and 
Oto claim to have used earth lodges in their old home in Min- 
nesota, but those described in the Iowa tradition given by Pond’ 
apparently were not of the regular Plains type. The historic 
lodges of the Oto seem to have been much like those of the Omaha, 
but had a peculiar secondary pit, in the middle of the excavated 
floor, where the residents could sit around the fire.’ The Mandan, 
Hidatsa, and Arikara say that they have used earth lodges from 
the earliest times and their historic lodges apparently showed less 
individual variation than those of any of the tribes to the south of 
them. 


‘ Fletcher, A. C. and La Flesche, F.: The Omaha Tribe, 27th Annual Rep. B. A. 
p. 75. 

* Dorsey, G. A.: Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee, Boston, 1904, p. XIV. 

*Pond: Minnesota Historical Collections, 1852, p. 24. 

‘Bradbury, John: Travels in the Interior of America, etc. in Early Wesiern 
Travels, 1748-1846, R. G. Thwaites, editor, Cleveland, 1904, vol 5, p. 79. 
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In spite of the tribal and individual variations in earth-lodge 
construction, all the historic structures resembled each other in s0 
many details that it seems well nigh certain that they were de- 
veloped from a single ancestral form. This form appears to have 
been characterized by a circular ground plan, a projecting en- 
trance way, a more or less excavated floor, a central fire pit, a 
platform or series of platforms around the walls, a roof support 
consisting of an outer row of posts connected by stringer. and a 
central group of much heavier posts, also connected by beams, 
closely spaced radial rafters, a grass thatch, and a final dressing 
of earth or sod. The number of posts used in the central support 
of this original type is of some importance in connection with the 
structures found in a neighboring area. The lodges of the historic 
tribes varied considerably in this particular, but the Mandan, 
Hidatsa and Arikara seem never to have used more than four. 
The Pawnee, although they sometimes used as many as eight in 
their largest lodges, never referred to more than four in their 
ceremonies.® It is probable, therefore, that the ancestral earth 
lodge had a four-post central support. In view of the traditional 
evidence, and that afforded by the dwellings themselves, the lodges 
of the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara probably approached the 
ancestral type more closely than those of any other tribe. The 
lodges of these three groups were practically identical in structure, 
although those of the Arikara are said to have been somewhat more 
deeply excavated and to have.differed slightly from the others in 
the pitch of the roof and walls. The description of a Hidatsa 
lodge given by Matthews® may serve for all three. He says:— 


“Each of these lodges consisted of a wooden frame covered with willows, 
hay and earth. . . . The door is made of rawhide stretched on a frame, or of 
puncheons, and is protected by a narrow shed or entrance six to ten feet 
long. . . . On the site of the proposed lodge they often dig down a foot or 


more in order to find earth compact enough to form a good floor; so, in some 
lodges, the floors are lower than the general surface of the ground on which 
the village stands. The floor is of earth and has in its center a circular de- 
pression, for a fire place, about a foot deep, and three or four feet wide, with 
an edging of flat rock. These dwellings, being from thirty to forty feet in 


5 Dorsey, G. A.: Unpublished notes in Field Museum. 
6 Matthews, W.: Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians, U.S. Geograph 
and Geological Survey, Miscellaneous Pub. no. 7, pp. 4-7. 
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diameter, from ten to fifteen feet high in the center, and from five to seven 
feet high at the eaves, are quite commodious. The work of constructing them 
is performed mostly by the women, but in lifting and setting the heavier 
timbers the men assist. . . . The frame of the lodge is thus made; a number of 
stout posts, from ten to fifteen according to the size of the lodge, and rising 
to a height of about five feet above the surface of the ground, are set about 
ten feet apart in a circle. On the tops of these posts solid beams are laid 
extending from one to another. Then toward the center of the lodge four 
more posts are erected, of much greater diameter than the outer posts, and. 
rising to a height of ten or more feet above the earth. These four posts stand 
in the corners of a square of about fifteen feet and their tops are connected 
by four heavy logs or beams laid horizontally. From the four central beams 
to the small external beams, long poles, as rafters, are stretched at an angle 
of about thirty degrees with the horizon, and from the outer beams to the 
earth a number of shorter poles are laid at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees. Finally a number of rails or saplings are laid horizontally to cover the 
space between the four central beams, leaving only a hole for the combined 
skylight and chimney. The frame is then covered with willows, hay and earth 
as before mentioned; the covering being of equal depth over all parts of the 
irame. 


Henry’ says that the space between the center posts was roofed 
by placing timbers crisscross over the beams of the central support, 
leaving a smoke hole in the center. 

The “hot-houses” of the Chickasaw and Chocktaw seem to 
have borne a very close resemblance to the earth lodges just des- 
cribed; Adair® says:— 


“They provide themselves for the winter with hot houses. To raise 
these they fix deep in the ground a sufficient number of strong forked posts, 
at a proportional distance, in a circular form, all of an equal height about 
five or six feet above the surface of the ground. Above these they tie very 
securely large pieces of the heart of white oak, which are of a tough flexible 
nature, interweaving this orbit from top to bottom with pieces of the same 
or like timber. Then in the middle of the fabric they fix very deep in the 
ground four large pine posts, in a quadrangular form, notched atop, on 
which they lay a number of heavy logs, let into each other and rounding 
gradually to the top. Above this huge pile, to the very top, they lay a number 
of long dry poles, all properly notched to keep strong hold of the upper posts 
and wall plate. Then they weave them thick with their split saplings and 
daub them all over about six or seven inches thick with tough clay, well 
mixed with withered grass. When this cement is half dried they thatch the 
house with the longest kind of dry grass. They first lay on one round tier, 


"Henry, Alexander: New Light on the Early History of the Greater Northwest, 
New York, 1897, vol. 1, p. 338. 


* Adair, James: The American Indians, London, 1775, pp. 417-20. 
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placing a split sapling atop, well tied to different parts of the under pieces of 
timber, about fifteen inches below the eaves, and in this manner they proceed 
circularly to the very spire, where commonly a pole is fixed which displays 
on the top the figure of a large carved eagle, at a short distance below which 
four heavy logs are strongly tied together across, in a quadrangular form, in 
order to secure the roof from the power of envious blasts. The door of this 
winter palace is commonly about four feet high, and so narrow as not to admit 
two to enter it abreast, with a winding passage for a space of six or seven feet 
to secure themselves both from the power of the bleak wind, and of an in- 
vading enemy. As they usually build on rising ground, the floor is often a 
yard lower than the earth, which serves them as a breastwork against an 
enemy, and a small peeping window is level with the surface of the outside 
ground to enable them to rake any lurking enemy in case of attack ..., 
The inside of the house is furnished with easy genteel couches to sit and lie 
upon, raised upon four sticks of timber to proper height. . 

Every town has a large edifice, which with propriety may be called the 
mountain house, in comparison to those already described. But the only 
difference between it and the winter house is in its dimensions and appli- 
cation. 

A comparison of the foregoing description with Matthews’ 
description of the Hidatsa earth lodge shows a practical identity in 
all essential features. The only important differences are the 
absence of a smoke hole and top dressing of earth in the western 
Muskhogean structures and of wattle and daub construction in 
the earth lodges. The resemblance is so close as to make an in- 
dependent origin of the two types highly improbable, and the 
important question is whether the form of construction ancestral 
to both originated in the north or south. 

Several things point to the southern origin of the earth lodge. 
The use of a heavy grass thatch under the earth covering seems to 
have been a constant feature. Thatched houses were used along 
the Gulf coast, in the lower Mississippi valley, and among the 
Caddoan tribes of the southern plains but were unknown in the 
north. The Indians of the Eastern Woodlands area uniformly 
covered their dwellings with mats or bark, and if the earth-lodge 
had been developed in the north it seems probable that these 
materials would have been used instead of grass. The Musk- 
hogean hot houses were built as winter dwellings and their 
heavy construction served a practical purpose. The Plains earth 
lodges, on the other hand, were essentially summer dwellings, 
occupied while the crops were being cultivated, and most of the 
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tribes who used them spent a large part of the winter in skin tipis. 
Matthews® says that the Hidatsa regularly left their earth lodges 
in the winter and repaired to the heavy timber, where they lived 
in log cabins somewhat like those of the whites. It is evident that 
the earth lodges were not built as a protection against cold, and 
it is hard to find any sound economic reason for the expenditure 
of so much labor on a summer house. It is also significant that 
the Plains tribes who seem to have used the earth lodge for the 
longest time were also those who had made the greatest advance 
in agriculture and pottery, arts which were still more highly 
developed in the south and were presumably diffused northward 
from that region. 

Although circular hot-houses were used by all the Muskhogean 
tribes and by the Cherokee, those of the Creek and Cherokee 
seem to have resembled the western Muskhogean structures 
somewhat less than these resembled the Plains earth lodges. The 
roofs of the Cherokee council houses were banked with earth’® 
and they had a different style of roof support, with a massive 
center pole and several concentric circles of posts. The Creek hot- 
houses seem to have been quite variable. Bark was substituted 
for thatch’? and Romans" says that they were often rectangular 
instead of round. Bartram” gives a drawing of one with a center 
pole and Hawkins” mentions the use of an eight-post central 
support. All this suggests that the structural features common to 
the earth lodges and hot-houses were developed in the lower 
Mississippi valley rather than at any point farther east. 

It seems probable that structures of the ancestral Plains earth- 
lodge type were used at one time or another over a continuous 


* Bartram, William: Travels Through North and South Carolina, Reprint, 
London, 1792, pp. 365-67. 

10 Schoolcraft, H. R.: Indian Tribes of the United States, Philadelphia, 1856, 
Pt. 5, p. 265. 

4 Romans, Bernard: A Concise History of East and West Florida, New York, 
1776, p. 96. 

2 Bartram, William: Observations on the Creek and Cherokee Indians—1789, 
In Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, New York, 1853, Vol. III, Pt. 
1, p. 52. 

8’ Hawkins, Benjamin: A Sketch of the Creek Country in the years 1798 and 1799. 
In Collections Georgia Historical Society, Savananah, 1848, Vol. III, Pt. 1, pp. 71-72. 
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area extending from the great bend of the Missouri nearly to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, but this can not be proved until we 
have more archaeological information. The fact that we find the 
closest correspondence between the structures used by the historic 
tribes at the northern and southern ends of this territory is quite 
in keeping with our present knowledge of tribal movements on 
the lower Missouri. The southern earth-lodge tribes of Siouan 
stock all have traditions of having entered the region from the 
east or northeast in tomparatively recent times. The Arikara 
once lived far to the south of their historic territory and were 
driven northward by this invasion™ and there are several features 
of Mandan culture which suggest a southern origin for that tribe 
also. As the earth lodge seems to have been an ancient and 
stabilized feature of Arikara and Mandan culture, it seems prob- 
able that they carried it northward in their migration, retaining 
most of the original features. The newly arrived Siouan tribes, on 
the other hand, took over this form of construction without its 
religious associations and modified it freely. 

On the margins of the ancient Plains earth-lodge area we find a 
use of structures embodying some of the traits of the ancestral 
Plains form. Harrington” found earth-covered dwellings with 
entrance passages in Caddo sites in southwestern Arkansas, but 
these seem to have been quite variable in shape, with no central 
supports, and with floors which were only occasionally ex- 
cavated. The Wichita ledges described by Doyle™ suggest the 
earth lodge in their circular form, deeply excavated floors and 
earth-banked walls, but differed in other particulars. On the 
southeast were the Creek and Cherokee hot-houses, previously 
described, while still further east, in the Carolinas, there seems to 
have been a small area of genuine earth-lodge construction. 
The Eno, Shoccoree and Adshusheer of North Carolina lived in 
circular houses made of branches interwoven and plastered with 


4 Handbook of American Indians, Bulletin 30, B. A. E. Article Arikara 

% Harrington, M. R.: Certain Caddo Sites in Arkansas, Indian Notes and Mono- 
graphs, Museum of the Amer. Indian, New York, 1920, pp. 70-81 and pp. 256-8. 

1% Doyle, W. E.: Indian Forts and Dwellings, Annual Rep. of the Smithsonian 
Institution, 1876, p. 461. 
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clay!’ and similar dwellings are reported from some unidentified 
tribes of South Carolina."* Bushnell’ mentions the remains of 
circular houses with excavated floors and earth-banked walls, 
possibly earth lodges, in Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
southern Illinois. 

Surface observations in Minnesota and Wisconsin indicate 
that earth-covered structures of some sort were once used for a 
considerable distance to the east of the historic earth-lodge area” 
but there is some doubt whether these buildings were of Plains 
type. Williamson* says:— 

By far the most numerous class (of Minnesota mounds) appear from their 
size and situation to be what the Dakota traditions say they are; the remains 
of houses made of poles and bark covered with earth. . . . The base usually 
approaches an oval form. Their length is from ten to forty feet and a few 
exceed this, with a height of from one or two feet to three or four. 

None of the Plains earth lodges were oval and bark was not 
employed in their construction. The Iowa tradition given by 
Pond’ says that, while in Minnesota, their dwellings were made by 
“leaning poles together at the top and spreading them at the foot, 
forming a circular frame which they covered with earth,” a des- 
cription which would hardly apply to the Plains earth lodge. 

The Dakota, although they did not use the Plains earth-lodge 
in historic times, occasionally built earth-covered dwellings of a 
different type. Will” says:— 

Another object observed at Slim Buttes is of considerable interest. 
It is a ruined Indian lodge of the usual tipi shape, but substantially built. 
It is about ten feet in diameter and twelve high. Instead of consisting of a 
mere framework covered with skins, however, the superstructure was solidly 
built of ashen poles, from an inch to three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
laid close together. Over these sticks are the much decayed remains of a 


straw or grass covering, over which had been placed earth to a thickness of 


‘7 Mooney, James: The Siouan Tribes of the East, Bulletin 22, B. A. E., p. 63. 

‘8 Ruidiaz y Mendoza: La Florida, Madrid, 1893, vol. 2, Relacion IV, p. 478. 

‘Bushnell, D. I.: Native Villages and Village Sites East of the Mississippi, 
Bulletin 69 B. A. E. pp. 97-9. 

2° Winchell.: The Prehistoric Habitations of the Sioux, Science, N. S, vol. 
XXVII, March 13, 1908. 

*t Williamson: Minnesota Historical Collections, 1856, p. 10. 

# Will, G. F.: Some Observations Made in Northwestern South Dakota, American 
Anthropologist, N. S., vol. 11, p. 260. 
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several inches. The earth however for the greater part has washed off. The 
interior had evidently been excavated to a depth of twelve to eighteen inches 
when the lodge was built. Within, just back of the center, the ashes of the 
fire place can be seen. . . . The site chosen for it is an excellent one for a 
winter camp. 

Solidly built tipi like lodges of poles were also used by the 
Hidatsa*® but they do not seem to have been earthcovered. Al- 
though the evidence just cited is by no means conclusive, it 
seems quite possible that some rather simple type of earth lodge, 
probably built on the tipi principle, was used in the region be- 
tween the upper Missouri and Great Lakes in ancient times. 

The rather wide distribution of earth lodges or earth-lodge-like 
structures in the Mississippi valley and Southeast may have been 
due to diffusion from the historic earth-lodge area, but it is hard 
to account for the Carolina forms on this basis. It is more prob- 
able that some type of earth lodge embodying the round shape, 
earth roof and excavated floor of the Plains type was once used 
over a considerable area in the eastern United States. Even the 
ancestral Plains lodge, as determined by a comparison of the 
historic forms, must have been a complicated structure with a 
fairly long cultural history, and as there are no signs of its importa- 
tion into the Mississippi valley as a developed type, it seems safe 
to conclude that it was preceded even in its center of diffusion by 
some less specialized dwelling. 

An interesting parallel can be traced between the conditions in 
the southeastern and southwestern areas in historic times. In 
both there was a use of rectangular buildings, built of stone or 
adobe in the Southwest and of wattle and daub in the Southeast, 
coupled with a ceremonial use of round buildings suggestive of 
earth lodges. One might even go a step farther and compare the 
family hot-houses of the southeast to the Southwestern clan kivas 
and the town houses to the great communal kivas which have 
been found in many of the later southwestern ruins. On the 
northern margin of the southwestern area of stone and abode con- 
struction we find a group, the Navajo, who use circular earth 
lodges. On the eastern margin of the Southeastern area of wattle 
and daub construction we find the circular earth lodges of the 
Carolina tribes, while extending northwestward from the same 
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area we have a second region of circular earth lodge construction. 
The Carolina, Missouri river and Navajo earth-lodge areas were all 
at a considerable distance from any of the other areas in which 
earth lodges were used in historic times. The intensive archaeolog- 
ical work done in the Southwest has shown that the kivas of the 
historic and late prehistoric tribes were developed from a 
very ancient type of circular, partly excavated earth lodge, which 
was used as a dwelling in this region before the development 
of stone or adobe construction and apparently before the ap- 
pearance of the rectangular house. The post-Basketmaker earth 
lodges discovered at the Mesa Verde have several features in 
common with Navajo hogans, and it seems safe to conclude that 
the historic Navajo structures represent a somewhat modified 
marginal survival of a type which was once used over much of the 
Southwestern area. It is probable that the Carolina and Missouri 
river earth lodges were also marginal survivals of an old type of 
dwelling from which the southeastern hot-houses had been 
developed in somewhat the same way that the kiva was developed 
from the ancient southwestern earth lodge. This can not be 
proved until we have more archaeological data, but everything 
points to the former existence of a rather extensive area of earth 
lodge construction which included the Southeast and the western 
Mississippi valley. 

The existence of an eastern earth-lodge area offers an interest- 
ing problem in view of the general North American distribution of 
such structures. Waterman™ has shown that on the west coast 
partially excavated earth-covered dwellings, or houses apparently 
developed from such dwellings, were used over a continuous area 
extending from eastern Siberia and the Aleutian Islands to 
central California. In the Southwest there was a second region 
of excavated earth-covered dwellings, which extended westward 
into southern California. Its eastern limits are still unknown. 
The western limit of the eastern earth-lodge area seems to have 
been southwestern Arkansas” but Doyle’s statement that the 


*3 Waterman, T. T.: Native Houses of Western North America, Indian Notes and 
Monographs, Museum of the American Indian, New York, 1921. 
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Kiowa formerly lived in holes in the ground™ carries the related 
pit dwelling still farther west. The gaps separating these three 
North American earth-lodge areas are comparatively short, and 
the western and southwestern ones are linked by the earth- 
covered sweat lodges of central California, although these build- 
ings seem to have ‘acked the pits of the structures to the north 
and south. The archaeology of the region between the eastern 
and southwestern areas is still practically unknown, and further 
work may extend their limits eastward and westward or even link 
them. It seems safe to conclude that some type of earth-covered 
dwelling has been used over a practically continuous area extend- 
ing from eastern Siberia to the Carolinas, and it is significant 
that throughout this vast territory the earth lodge is nearly always 
associated with an old, if not the oldest, cultural stratum. Kroe- 
ber® assigns the earth-covered sweat lodge to the earliest cultural 
level in California, the southwestern Basketmakers and post- 
Basketmakers were earth-lodge users, and there is good reason to 
believe that in the Southeast the earth lodge preceded rectangular 
houses of wattle and daub. While it is possible that the three 
great earth-lodge areas of North America represent as many 
centers of independent development, it seems much more probable 
that American earth lodges, wherever found, are ultimately refer- 
able to a single source. None of the tribes of temperate Scuth 
America developed this type of construction although several of 
them lived under much the same climatic conditions as the North 
American earth-lodge tribes. The wide distribution and evident 
age of the earth lodge in North America strongly suggests that 
the use of this type of dwelling was a feature of some very ancient 
generalized American culture, possibly even of that of the Asiatic 
migrants who were ancestral to the North American Indians. 

The author’s conclusions in regard to the origin of the Plains 
earth lodge may be summarized as follows:—The Plains earth 
lodge, as a distinct type, originated in the lower Mississippi valley. 
From its constant association with rather advanced agriculture 

*4 Doyle, W. E. op. cit. p. 463. 

% Kroeber, A. L. The History of Native Culture in California, U. of Cal. Pub 
Amer. Arch. and Eth., vol. XX, p. 131. 
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and pottery its development and northward diffusion were prob- 
ably comparatively recent. It seems to have been carried north- 
ward by tribal movements rather than solely by diffusion, the 
Arikara and possibly the Mandan being the principal agents. 
In its historic form, it represented an elaboration of a much older 
type of circular, partially excavated, earth-covered dwelling which 
was at one time used in the Southeast and probably over much of 
the western Mississippi drainage. This earlier form was related 
to a series of earth-covered structures found throughout a practi- 
cally continuous area extending from eastern Siberia down the 
west coast of America and across the Southwest. In general, the 
earth lodge was a feature of a very old North American cultural 
stratum and its ultimate origin may have been Asiatic. 
Frecp Museum, 


Cuicaco, LLLINOIs. 


WICHITA AND CADDO RELATIONSHIP TERMS 


By LESLIE SPIER 


HE following Wichita and Caddo terms‘ were obtained at 
Anadarko, Oklahema, August, 1919, from John Haddon, a 
Kichai who habitually speaks Wichita, and Bill Edwards, a 
Caddo of the xasiné band,’ respectively. While I am reasonably 
sure of the Wichita, I lack confidence in the Caddo, particularly 
as the unusual separation of collateral from lineal relatives sug- 


gested would indicate misunderstanding. 


Wicuita’® 

o’kw, grandparent. 

dada, father. 

nati'ase’i, my father; used only for God (?). 

da’tasikitsa, “little father:” 
father. 

da'tasiwatsa, “‘big father: father’s older brother; greatgrandfather 
(since in the last case relative age cannot be meant; possibly this 
term and the preceding are used indiscriminately for greatgrand- 
father). 

a'tsid, mother, used by children. 

nattkahe'ki, “my woman:’’ mother, father’s sister, mother’s sister. 

natiatsia'tstkitsa, my father’s sister or my mother’s sister, both 
younger than mother or father (which one is not clear; probably 
the former); greatgrandmother. 

natiatsia’tsiwatsa, my father’s sister or my mother’s sister, both older 
than mother or father; greatgrandmother (again relative age can 

play no part). 


father’s younger brother; great grand- 


1 Published by permission of the American Museum of Natural History 

2 The Caddo were said to comprise the xasiné, kadohadatc, hainai, and anadark 
(among others?), between whom there were slight dialectic differences. All now speak 
the same dialect. 

3a as in father; 4 as in hat; a as in hut; e as in fate; € as in met; i as in pique; 
i as in pin; o as in note; 6 as in not; 6 as in German schén; uas in rule; i as in put; 
w as in law; d and t may be variants of a single intermediate; ’ is a weak glottal stop, 
except after k where it is almost a fortis; “is a breath. 
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natikaheki netkiti, my father’s sister’s husband; my mother’s husband 
(i.e. my father). 

nakiri yortsski, stepfather; father’s sister’s husband; mother’s sister’s 
husband. 

natiwatsidssi, my mother’s brother. 

natidihdssi, “‘my old man:”’ mother’s brother 

natidtsskitsi, my mother’s brother’s wife; son’s wife (cf. nati’tsitsi). 
This term may sometimes be used by a man for his own or a con- 
ceptual brother’s wife. 

hantoero'ski, man speaking—brother; son of parent’s sibling. 

nati'rotsti, woman speaking—brother, as the preceding. 

natitwtsit, man speaking—sister; daughter of parent’s sibling. 

hantare’'eyatst‘i, woman speaking—sister, as the preceding. Half- 
brothers and sisters are siblings; step-brothers and sisters are not 
related. 

nateét, my child; my brother’s child; my greatgrandchild: woman 
speaking—my sister’s child. This corresponds to the designation 
of greatgrandparents as parents. (natiyé’ki, my children. 

naltedt wirstikséé, “‘my child a boy:” son. 

natedt tcértkséé, “‘my child a girl:’’ daughter. 

hirotié6t, our (dual) child, i.e., man speaking—his own child or 
that of his brother; woman speaking—her own child or that of 
her sibling. (Perhaps this is used only in speaking to a non-sibling; 
cf. hirotiokt and hirottkiti.) 

natidohot, our (plural) child, i.e., man speaking—his own or one of 
his brothers’ children; woman speaking—her own or one of her 
siblings’ children. 

natidohot dodikitstréé, “‘our child the young man.” 

natidohét kohek’odéé, “our child the young woman.”’ These words 
specifying a youth or maiden may also be used with nateél and 
hirottéét. 

natitortkitsi, man speaking—my sister’s son. 

natitséwatsti?, man speaking—my sister’s daughter. 

natikidt, my husband. 

hirotsiékidi, our (dual) husband, used by two (real or conceptual) 
sisters to one another. The individual's name is suffixed when a 
specific reference is desired. 

hirottkit?, our (dual) husband, used by two sisters in talking to any- 
one not their sister. 
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natsitrokikidi, our (plural) husband, used by three or more sisters 
among themselves. 

nattok’i, my wife. 

htrotsio'ki, our (dual) wife, used by one brother to another (real or 
conceptual) of either’s wife. 

htrotioki, our (dual) wife, used by one of two brother’s of either’s 
wife in talking with someone not a brother. 

natsiorok’ok’i, our (plural) wife, i.e. the wife of any of three or more 
brothers talking among themselves. 

natié’si, my daughter’s husband; my (real or conceptual) sibling’s 
daughter’s husband; man speaking—my (real or conceptual 
sister’s husband. 

woman speaking—brother’s wife. 

natt'tsttsi, my son’s wife; my (real or conceptual) sibling’s son’s wife; 
my father’s brother’s wife. 

nattiwawortsi, my grandchild; my sibling’s grandchild (possibly in- 
cluding those of a man’s sister). Where precision is demanded the 
words for boy, girl, young man or woman given above are suffixed. 

natitwoworst nekidi, “‘my granddaughter’s husband.”’ 

natitwoworsi nok’i, grandson’s wife.’”’ The grandchild’s spouse 
is jokingly called “husband”’ or “‘wife,’’ since this follows from the 
designation of greatgrandchildren as children. 

natséiwksi, my parent-in-law. 

hirotsiutséwkst, our (dual) parent-in-law, used by two (real or con- 
ceptual) siblings in speaking to each other about the parent-in- 
law of either. 

hirotsiwtséwkstki, our (dual?) parents-in-law, used by two brothers 
to one another for the parents-in-law of either or both, i.e., two 
or four persons. 


No exogamous units are said to exist. Nor were the bands or 
villages exogamous: on the contrary, a certain feeling of band 
solidarity brought about a tendency toward band endogamy. The 
children of the parent’s brothers and sisters cannot be married; 
in fact, these conceptual siblings must be treated with all the 
respect shown to real brothers and sisters. The sororate was 
practised: this was considered preferable to marriage with women 
who were not sisters, but it was not obligatory. Usually if a man 


‘In a ccmmunication Mr. Haddon wrote this “dutch-kits, with the d silent.” 
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married an eldest sister and she left him or died, he would marry 


a younger sister if it was agreeable to her. A man could marry 


any of his wife’s real cr conceptual sisters, but not her aunt or 
niece. The levirate was practised only to keep a woman who had 
children in the family.65 She would marry either an older or 
younger brother according to choice. 

Neither a man nor a woman could talk much to their parents- 
in-law or the brothers and sisters of these parents-in-law, nor to 
the wife’s or husband’s nephews and nieces. Communication was 
usually carried on through the spouse; but these relatives could 
be directly addressed in matters of extreme importance. This 
taboo is rigorously followed even to-day. On the other hand, one 
may joke freely with a spouse’s brothers and sisters. Joking is 
tabooed with one’s parents’ siblings and with his siblings’ children, 
but not with grandparents and all those regarded as siblings. 


Cappo 

ebi't, grandfather. 

grandmother. 
a’a, father. 
ahahaitme’, “big father’: father’s older brother. 
ahatit, “little father’: father’s younger brother; stepfather. 
ina’’, mother 
inahaitmé, “‘big mother’: mother’s older sister. 


it, “‘litthe mother’”’: mother’s younger sister. 

ikwé'i, stepmother. 

ahai’, father’s sister. 

eba‘’, mother’s brother. 

ebakin, father-in-law; (real or conceptual) daughter’s husband. 

inka‘an, mother-in-law. 

tcuhuanii, mother’s brother’s wife; (real or conceptual) son’s wife. 

ine'tit, man speaking—older brother; parents’ sibling’s son older 
than self. The final syllable ¢#/ is customarily dropped in this 
and the following terms. 

tu’itit, man speaking—younger brother; parents’ sibling’s son younger 
than self. 
G. A. Dorsey does not specify the levirate, but indicates that the deceased 

husband’s parents must give their consent before the widow can marry again. (The 

Mythology of the Wichita, Carnegie Inst., Publ. 21, 1904, 10). 
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ki'nitit or kinitst, woman speaking—brother; parents’ sibling’s son. 

tai'ttit, man speaking—sister; parents’ sibling’s daughter, woman 
speaking—younger sister; daughter of parents’ sibling younger 
than self. 

ie, woman speaking—older sister; parents’ sibling’s daughter older 
than self. 

dahai’, spouse of (real or conceptual) sibling. 

saiété, “‘old lady”’; wife (non-vocatively). 

hontsti, ‘‘old man’: husband (non-vocatively). 

ndtsikwat, spouse (non-vocatively). There seems to be no term for 
a spouse in direct address. 

hani’’, son; daughter: (real or conceptual) brother’s child; woman 
speaking—(real or conceptual) sister’s child. 

pa’’tst, man speaking—sister’s child (also given for father’s sister’s 
daughter, but this seems to be an error). 

bikkinitc, man speaking—grandson; greatgrandson. 

kahanitc, woman speaking—grandson; greatgrandson. Both of these 
terms probably include the granddaughter and the greatgrand- 
daughter. 


The application of the following terms is by no means clear. 
Cahii't was given first as meaning ‘“‘cross-cousin’’ and even 
“‘parallel-cousin,” but the final explanations were the following. 


cahi't, father’s father’s brother’s son’s son or daughter, etc. Pre- 
sumably a cousin in the speaker’s generation related through a 
grandparent. 

sa’kin, father’s father’s brother’s son’s son’s son or daughter, etc. 
Evidently the child of cahit’t. 

wahadin, father’s father’s brother’s son’s son’s son’s son or daughter, 
etc., i.e. the child of sa’kin. 

ine'tit, etc., The terms for siblings are applied to the children of 
wahadin. 


One cannot marry cross or parallel-cousins, nor any cahii't, 
sa’kin, wahadin, or their children, inétit, etc. “‘One boy was at 
the river and he became deaf and dumb. The old men asked about 
him and found out his parents were wahadin.”’ If a man marries 
the oldest sister of several and she dies, a younger sister may take 
her place if it is agreeable. There are said to be no exogamous 
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groups, but in conversation with my informant maternal affilia- 
tion seemed to be stressed. 

Conversation is tabooed between parents-in-law and children- 
in-law except in cases of serious need. This is equally binding to 
all concerned. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Studies in Evolution and Eugenics. S. J. Hotmes. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. New York, 1923. 261 pp. 


So much nonsense has been written in its name, that one picks 
up a book on eugenics with considerable apprehension. It is ground- 
less so far as Prof. Holmes is concerned. His book is perhaps unique 
in its constant analysis of the biological assumptions underlying 
evolutionary and eugenic thought. 

Its opening chapters on “Present Tendencies in Evolutionary 
Theory” are, I think, the most valuable portion of the book, 
though Prof. Holmes would probably disagree. They are especially 
important to us in weighing the bearing of recent biological investiga- 
tion on Darwin’s theory of natural selection and the traditionally 
antithetical transmission of acquired characters. 

These divergent views are by no means so clearly separated today. 
Darwin himself believed that somatic transmission was a potent 
subsidiary factor, and not infrequently availed himself of this explana- 
tion to get out of a tight place. The recognition of the lack of close- 
ness of adaptation—which the older theorists thought primarily 
needed explanation—leaves a larger field for other theories. Isolation 
is recognized as a factor in producing species regardless of the opera- 
tion of natural selection. The absence of a close adaptation means 
that origins (first mutations) may be by large variations. Yet the 
mutationists have had to modify their view of sudden rather than 
slow origins, because breeding experiments show that stable hered- 
itary variations are not, as a rule, of large extent. On the other hand, 
the small individual variations to which Darwin attributed such im- 
portance are often purely somatic and have no effect on the next 
generation. Mutationists and Darwinians have thus been compelled 
to draw closer to each other. 

Nor are the hereditary variations so easily distinguished. The 
concept of a unit character is giving way before the idea that every 
character is the result of many factors. Such unit factors, while 
primarily affecting one part of the body, seem to change the entire 
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organism to some extent. It will be observed that this leaves much 
greater latitude for the interrelations of variations, adaptations, and 
selection. 

How much of evolution is explained by the doctrine of natural selec- 
tion? That natural selection operates is evident: it appears in a differ- 
ential death incidence. But how good an explanation is it of the cause 
of evolution? It explains adaptations as the outcome of natural 
forces working on the basis of “fortuitous” variations. It does not 
explain variation, yet true novel variations seem to occur. These 
are probably the result of “‘the chemical transformation of a small 
part of a chromosome representing . . . a gene or hereditary factor.” 
Whether such variations are accidental or the result of design remains 
unexplained. The kind of variation is apparently quite fortuitous. 
Previous variations seem to have no effect on their direction and 
environment does not seem to produce certain results on either their 
appearance or their kind. As to selection, environment is inert: 
“the cause of survival is the cause of the particular variation that is 
spared by the environment that kills off the others.”’ Natural 
selection then explains evolution in terms of a multitude of unknown 
causes. 

The neo-Lamarckians will find Prof. Holmes sceptical. The 
alcoholization experiments of Stockard and Mac Dowell indicate 
perhaps no more than that vitality is impaired in the offspring: 
Guyer’s work on the transmission of lens defects in rabbits is incon- 
clusive. A large series of experiments with the fruit-fly in a variety of 
environments, made under the author’s direction, yielded negative 
results. 

If natural selection is interfered with does degeneration result? 
Degeneration of the structure of organs in many life-forms is a matter 
of observation: it is explained by the Lamarckians on the basis of 
disuse. Weismann thought it a tendency of organs to degenerate on 
account of the suspension of the preserving influences of natural 
selection (which he called panmixia). Modern experimentation in 
genetics has justified his view, in the opinion of Prof. Holmes, for the 
majority of observed hereditary variations are failures from the 
standpoint of adaptiveness, that is, they are minus variations. 
Natural selection might also favor selections in the direction of 
reduced size. But it must be recognized that there is at least another 
alternative. It should not be assumed that these structures have any 
significance in the life of the animal, that any character we pick 
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out, say, a spot on a butterfly wing, has any selective value. Selection 
acts on the whole organism . “Variations which have a selective 
value in one part may entail slighter changes in many other parts,” 
which will be tolerated so long as they do not become too injurious. 

It is just here that Prof. Holmes finds biological grounding for 
his interest in eugenics. Panmixia conceivably is easy to bring about. 
Man unquestionably owes his origin to selection, but the forms of 
selection have greatly changed as a result of a changed social en- 
vironment. It is possible that natural selection is being interfere 
with by our social relations. Yet it seems that today natural selectior 
may be acting more vigorously than ever. The conquest of the purel; 
adventitious causes of death by medicine has only made mortality 
more selective. Further, the less gifted suffer for ignorance. With 
a constant sifting of the economic groups, whereby the less intelli- 
gent, etc., find their way into the lowest strata which are most 
hazardous for successful propagation. Yet by an anomaly they are 
most prolific, whereas college graduates, etc., fail to have sufficient 
offspring to replace themselves—which, Prof. Holmes adds, is their 
duty to the race. Nowhere do I find, however, a discussion of what 
proportion of the two groups become adults and propagate! 

I think we have encountered Prof. Holmes’s blind spot when he 
talks of immigration and race mixture. Recent immigration to the 
United States is largely from southern and eastern Europe. As 
evidenced by the Army tests some of these immigrants are racially 
low. “Just as there are families on a low mental level, so there may 
be peoples on a low mental level’’ (p. 211). “It takes good inheritance 
to support a high civilization” (p. 62). As to the results of race 
mixture, either within the white race or with other races, the evidence 
is conflicting, but we have nothing to gain by such interbreeding 
That each race has a harmonious combination of shape of skull, size 
of jaw, etc., while crosses frequently result in unfortunate combina- 
tions, sounds like nonsense. That we are justified in discriminating 
among peoples, if we even suspect that some are questionable, must 
depend on the point of view. Yet even here Prof. Holmes’s strong 
habits of fairness in biological problems leads him to exercise con- 
siderable restraint and his purely social program is generously 
conceived. 

I can find no fault with a man because his philosophy and mine di 
not jibe. But why a biologist, or a tinsmith, or any one else, should 
be concerned for the future of the race, I do not understand. 
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An occasional fact may be doubted. What scientific evidence is 
there that women of more southern climates mature more quickly 
than those farther north (p. 177)? And one chapter (IV) is in ques- 
tionable taste: it is extravagant and alarmist (Why must a “‘popular’”’ 
article, as this was, always be without restraint?) and is refuted in 
the following section.! 


LESLIE SPIER 


The Coming of Man. Joun B. Tyrer. (The Amherst Books.) 
Marshall Jones Company: Boston, Mass., 1923. vu, 147 pp. 


The first part of this book consists in an account of evolution by 
a trained biologist; the consequent combination of great familiarity 
with and aloofness from the subject, perspective being gained to- 
gether with a certain loss of focus, is not without its aesthetic appeal. 
It reminds one of those slightly idealized etchings a painter still 
makes of landscapes and figures he has dearly loved. There is 
attenuation of interest, but greater poignancy of feeling. That such 
a personal note is not incompatible with the handling of the theme 
of evolution, is Mr. Tyler’s highly creditable achievement. In the 
second part we have the result of a biologist’s concern with the field 
of prehistoric culture. Mr. Tyler, if he does not strike here an original 
note, imparts to his tale certain qualities that make it essentially 
readable. We are in an age of outlines. Mr. Wells’s epoch-making 
book promoted popular interest in that kind of presentation. Mr. 
Van Loon followed suit. An incipient genre, no doubt, Mr. 
Tyler introduces us to the daily drama of cultural life in primitive 
times. There is something refreshingly quotidian in his presentation 
of that original adventure of mankind. The momentousness of 
things done for the first time ceases to oppress us. 

The third panel of the triptych, however, appears in such an 
uniavorable light that it blasts our impression of the whole. There, 
Mr. Tyler attacks certain problems such as, for instance, that of the 
relations between ethics and evolution. The style which the outline 
of the subject, perhaps sharper in the first two thirds of the book, 


! The picture of a savage community in which there is constant physical conflict 
does not fit any known group on the globe today. Richardson’s account of the Chippewa 
Chipewyan?) wrestling matches has often been quoted in this connection (p. 68.) 
But I assure Prof. Holmes that it is not typical of savages in general. Wrestling for a 
bride is confined to some tribes of northern North America and adjacent Siberia: in a 
word, it is a locally distributed trait. 
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had kept up to a modicum of definiteness and propriety, immediately 
as truisms troop in, drops into a painful drivel of clichés. The 
obvious he is conscious of defending runs amuck with Mr. Tyler. 

Among points which might call for discussion, let us list briefly 
the following, that man became an agriculturist because population 
increased, (p. 102), that hoe-culture is everywhere woman’s work, 
(p. 55), that the laws of taboo were prescribed by the priests (p. 56), 
that explanations in terms of the goal are more satisfactory than 
those in terms of origins (p. 29). Certain criticisms of detail may find 
their place at this juncture. That slightly dramatized presentation 
of evolution which the author did so well in the opening chapters is 
unduly reiterated in the chapter on the survival of the fittest. Re- 
dundancy is felt. Quotations are altogether too much in evidence, 
on an average of more than one to the page, generally usheted in by 
says when it is not said. The typographic work is excellent. 

The publishers expressly warn us that the Amherst Books “deal 
simply and clearly with matters and problems of significance and 
are addressed primarily not to the expert and specialist, but to the 
general intelligent public.’”” The author’s preface confirms that 
laudable intention. But, we may ask, what is the general intelligent 
public to do with a statement like the following: 


But why waste time on Hebrew or Greek thought? We are pure-blooded 
modern, nordic (the author’s italics) Aryans. (p. 125), 


or this: 


Man of the species Simia destructor has wrought much ruin in the world, as 
Homo Sapiens he may help to restore and transfigure it. (p. 101). 


Instead of the direct if somewhat generalized statements one would 
expect in a book of broad educational purpose, we get too often mere 
allusions to facts or theories. A great many pages thus read like 
editorials. They have that knack of presenting things in a high- 
sounding, though trite phraseology which tickles the reader with a 
sense of familiarity and at the same time convinces him that he is 
taken into the arcana of science. Of this the national Elbert Hubbard 
had a mastery. It brought into this age of industrial complexity the 
abbreviated perspective of patriarchalism. Non-technical language 
admittedly is the gift of the few. Least of all does it mean resorting 
to headline captions. In a great many places Mr. Tyler’s style 
becomes mildly apocalyptic; parlor aphorisms and arm-chair vaticina- 
tions fill the air. 
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The problem Mr. Tyler is trying to solve is, indeed, none other 
than the problem of God. Are ethics natural? It is an old motive 
in European literature. Not to go far afield we have Paradise Lost. 
Even yesterday our Dostoievsky, hectic and morbid, was wrestling 
with it. His Brothers Karamagzov is a far-reaching orchestration of a 
theme which will not endure fiddler’s work. 

P. L. FAYE 


AMERICA 


American Indians; Tribes of the Prairies and the East. HERMANN 
DENGLER. New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1923. vu, 
80 pp.; 96 ills., 1 colored plate. 


Apart from the brief preface and the terminal map, this little 
book is made up entirely of illustrations culled from the older litera- 
ture. Most of them are familiar to the professional anthropologist, 
but even he will be glad to have so many old friends brought together 
under a single cover, while the general reader would hardly have 
ready access elsewhere to De Bry or to Rudolf F. Kurz. Some 
inconsistency is shown in citing the sources, as when a number of 
illustrations from Maxmilian’s Atlas are credited to the explorer 
himself, others to Bodmer, still others to the engravers; or when 
some of Catlin’s pictures are reproduced with his name and others 
without it. However, this is a venial fault and the publishers should 
be congratulated on their meritorious enterprise. 

Robert H. Lowi 


The Ancient Quipu or Peruvian Knot Record. L. LELAND LOCKE 
New York: The American Museum of Natura! History, New 
York, 1922. 

In this day when hardly an hour passes in which no advance is 
made in deciphering of the once inscrutable inscriptions of Central 
America, it is gratifying to find a work which makes clear the signi- 
ficance of the quipu or knot record of the ancient Peruvians. 

Because the results of the researches of Professor Leland Locke 
are of great importance, making his book one of the highest value to 
students of ancient Andean culture,’ it will be well to mention now 
certain blemishes which detract from the worth of the book. I refer 
to the matter of misprints. The book is as full of them as is the aver- 
age South American publication. For example: on page 29 Galerie 
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Americain instead of Galerie Américaine; page 35, Historie instead of 
Historia; La Gasco, instead of either la Gasca or Gasca; Fernandes. 
instead of Fernando; the names of Don Diego de Avalos y Figueroa 
and of his Miscelénea Austral are variously ill handled on pages 39, 
57,and 73, and on the last mentioned page one sees Garcio Lasso de la 
Vega instead of Garcilaso. The great work of Cobo is cited on page 
43, as Histoire (sic) general de las Indias instead of ‘‘Historia del Nuevo 
Mundo,” and the date of the Seville edition is given as 1900 instead 
of 1890-1893. Having called the attention of the author to these 
errors, one may pass on to more interesting matters, expressing the 
hope that Professor Locke will not hereafter rely entirely on others for 
careful supervision of these minor details. 

The text of the monograph really begins on page 9. First come 
some paragraphs relative to the ancient textile arts in Peru and to 
those conditions in that country which favor the preservaticn of 
specimens. Then, from page 12 to page 32, comes a succinct presenta- 
tion of the material character of 45 quipus. 

The account opens with a description of the kinds of knots used in 
the quipus. From the excellent drawing on page 13 we learn that the 
various figures are represented by the numbers of complete twists 
given by the cord around itself. Then, a little further on, we learn 
that groups of four cords (sometimes groups of some other number 
were summed up by a top cord linking them together. In the case of 
the dependent cords, the hundreds come next to the main cord, then 
the tens, then the ones. In the case of the top cords, the thousands 
come next to the main cord, then the hundreds, and so on. In short, a 
study of the material presented by Professor Leland Locke on pages 
16 et seq, and in figures 3 and 4, reveals the fact that the ancient 
Andean had made considerable progress in arithmetical tabulation, 
though they probably did not rival the mathematical ability of the 
Maya. 

The conclusions reached by Professor Locke are very important: 
The Quipu was usually used for numerical records; it was also prob- 
ably used as an aid in memorizing lists of names and accounts of 
events; it was in no sense comparable with the abacus or with similar 
primitive aids to calculation; color was used as a secondary element 
in the quipu; and, finally, the quipu, however useful as a mnemonic 
aid to jog the memory, was in no sense writing or a substitute there- 
for. Unless a key to its subject matter was available, its decipherment 
was almost an impossibility. 
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In further support of his conclusions, Professor Locke cites on 
pages 33, 66, 37, account, old and modern, chronologically arranged, 
by means of which, we may recapitulate nearly all that has been said 
about quipus. On pages 60-61 Professor Locke gives some data rela- 
tive to the use of knot-records elsewhere than in Peru. The reviewer 
regrets that these data were not amplified. From page 66 to page 
71, Professor Locke discusses some interesting spurious quipus. 
Pages 72 to 84 are taken up with the extensive bibliography and 
indices prepared for the monograph by its writer. 

The illustrations are numerous, excellent, and pertinent to the 
subject matter. There is a superb frontispiece and 59 equally good 
plates, to all of which Professor Locke makes appropriate reference in 
his text. 

It is hard to imagine how anyone not frankly a “bad boy” of 
science will be able to dissent from the conclusions reached by Profes- 
sor Locke. Some day, let us hope, we shall have the ideas of Dr. Julio 
ello on the subject of the quipus. He is, or was three years ago, 
making a special study of the matter, and was referring very often to 
the works then already published by Professor Locke. When the 
work of Dr. Tello, none of whose monographs appear to be known to 
Professor Locke, comes out, we shall know all there is to be known 
about the quipu, for Locke and Tello between them will have covered 
the whole field. 

PHILLIP AINSWORTH MEANS 


INDONESIA AND OCEANIA 


Anthro pologische Bibliogra phie van den Indischen Archi pelen van Neder- 
landsch West-Indie. J.P. KLEIWEG DE ZWAAN. (Mededeelingen 
van het Encyclopaedisch Bureau Afl. xxx.) 471 pp. Batavia, 
1923. 


Very few foreign scholars and not even many Dutch scientists 
have an adequate idea of the vast amount of literature concerning 
the anthropology, in its widest sense, of the insular region officially 
called Netherlands East India, and otherwise known under the names 
of Indian, Malay and Eastern Archipelago, Malaysia, Austronesia, 
Indonesia, Insulinde, etc. Even the list of works, Dutch and foreign, 
dealing mainly or exclusively with physical anthropology or somat 
ology, and in a lesser degree with physiology, is a pretty long one. 


This is only fully realized when one peruses this bibliography, which 
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also includes Suriname [Dutch Guiana] and the Dutch Antilles [Cura- 
cao, Aruba, etc.], by Pro’. Kleiweg de Zwaan of Amsterdam. It 
purports to facilitate the researches of those who wish to get informa- 
tion about the physical characteristics, racial affinity, origin and 
related questions of the peoples inhabiting not only the Dutch 
Colonies but also the adjacent regions. The author has arranged 
the publications under review into six groups: (1) Magazines and 
periodicals; (2) articles and studies in which, besides other things, 
anthropological remarks can be found; (3) separate articles, exclu- 
sively or chiefly anthropological; (4) separate publications of varying 
character, in which also notes on anthropology occur; (5) publica- 
tions concerning skulls and skeletons; (6) supplement, with additions 
up to the year 1922; and finally an index. In the main part the 
manuscript of the Bibliography was closed three years ago, but owing 
to various adverse conditions the work was only published recently. 
On account of the great distance between the Netherlands and the 
Colonies, Prof. Kleiweg de Zwaan could not correct the proof himself. 
Hence there are a great many awkward misprints throughout the 
work, for instance, the names of authors and of peoples are often 
distorted. But this is the fault of the proof-reader and of the former 
Encyclopaedisch Bureau and not of Prof. Kleiweg de Zwaan. There- 
fore the acknowledgement of the good care taken in publishing the 
work at Batavia with which the author closes his Introduction reads 
like mockery. On a slip of paper accompanying the book only six 
errata are mentioned. There is some grim humor in this, too, for 
the very numerous errata give an idea of the unpardonable negligence 
of the editor and printer. I don’t know who is responsible for the 
spelling of Soeriname, Timoer, Hindhoe in place of the well known 
names of Suriname, Timor and Hindu. Ii it is a new departure “on 
a scientific basis,’’ the somewhat bewildered reader should have 
been informed about it by the author or editor. 

Approximately between fourteen and fifteen hundred titles of 
books and magazine articles are given. Prof. Kleiweg de Zwaan has 
undertaken the tremendous and in many respects ungrateful work 
of summarizing briefly the opinion of every author who has seen 
natives of the Dutch Colonies and written about them. Very many 
of these statements are superficial or second-hand, and meaningless 
from a scientific point of view. Equally valueless are the fantastic 
and absurd hypotheses of some of these authors about racial affinities, 
mixtures and migrations. Surely, with regard to these questions only 
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the opinion of trained physical anthropologists, based on methodical 
field observations, or the study of skeletal material has any value. 
As examples of the latter class of observers I mention a few well- 
known names: B. Hagen, P. and F. Sarasin, A. C. Haddon, Nieuwen- 
huis, Neuhauss, Gustav Fritsch, Péch, Schlaginhaufen, Van der 
Sande, A. J. P. van den Broek, and last but not least Kleiweg de 
Zwaan himself. To specialists of this kind the bibliography ought 
to have been restricted. What Valentyn, Riedel, Zondervan, Blink, 
Jasper, the novelist Augusta de Wit, and many others of the same 
class have to say does not interest the professional anthropologist. 
There are several omissions in the bibliography. I shall mention 
just a few: the somatological observations made during the voyage 
of the S. S. Gazelle by Dr. Husker, edited by R. Hartmann; those of 
Crevaux and Maurel on the Indians and Bushnegroes of Dutch and 
French Guiana. A word might have been said about the descriptions 
of the aborigines of Bali and Lombok by the well known artist 
and traveller W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp, and also his sketches, several 
of which have anthropological value. The same applies to the work 
of another artist, Mr. Hubert Vos, whose excellent types of Javanese 
are unrivaled. Several of the reviewer’s publications have been 
overlooked. It is however quite natural that in handling such a mass 
of material the Bibliography hardly could be complete. The author 
himself frankly acknowledges it in the Introduction (p. 5). Many 
works and especially magazine articles, published in Spain, Portugai, 
America and the Philippines could not be consulted. The principal 
works however dealing with the physical anthropology of the Dutch 
Colonies and neighboring regions are doubtless given due mention. 
It is certainly meritorious that Professor K. de Zwaan, working under 
such trying circumstances, has nevertheless performed his gigantic 
task. All those who are interested in this subject owe him a vote of 
thanks. H. TEN 


Hawaiian Stories and Wise Sayings. Collected and translated by 
LAURA S. GREEN. Edited by MArtTHA WARREN BECKWITH. 
Publications of the Folk-Lore Foundations, no. 3. Vassar 
College Field-work in Folk-Lore.) Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, 1923. Pp. 1-65, preceded by 4 pp. of preface, 1 pl. 


This little collection is a welcome contribution to Hawaiian folk- 


lore, especially as some of the tales are new and several are accom- 
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panied by the original Hawaiian texts, which have been sadly neg- 
lected in most other collections. 

The paper is model in its arrangement. A preliminary statement 
of the various printed collections of Hawaiian myths and tales js 
succeeded by the preface. In the preface the editor relates the 
circumstances under which the tales were gathered and describes 
the careful and painstaking work of the translator, Miss Laura § 
Green. 


ly annotated so that the reader unfamiliar 


The tales are copious 
with Hawaiian ethnology has no difficulty in following the thread of 
the stories. The origin of geographic features is related in a number 
of the tales, which imparts to them a degree of localization which 
enhances their ethnological value. 

The “wise sayings” which occupy the eleven terminal pages of 
the paper are carefully segregated under a number of heads such as 
place allusions, legendary allusions, and figurative sayings. Not 
only do they possess a high intrinsic worth as gems of terse Hawaiian 
thought, but they will prove of great value when an intensive com- 
parative study of such materials from all parts of Polynesia is made 

A few misspelled words, one of them in a heading, which escaped 
the proof-reader are the only imperfections which mar an otherwise 
laudable piece of work. 

E. W. Girrorp 


AFRICA 


A White Woman Among the Masai. MARGUERITE MALLETT. New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1923. 228 Pp. $7.50. 


A traveller returned from foreign parts always gets an attentive 
ear for the narrative of his adventures. When the traveller is a 
woman who has spent considerable time in regions where women of 
her land rarely venture, her account is even more eagerly read. Such 
alone is the interest in the present volume for it contains nothing new 
for the anthropologist. The author’s remarks on native customs, 
which are few and scattered, are given with such aloofness and lack 
of sympathy that one is inclined to put little faith in them. The notes 
on the Nandi are better on the whole than the comments on the 
Masai. The book furnishes interesting reading for the large clientele 
that gets vicarious pleasure out of travel accounts. 

ERNA GUNTHER 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art... WALTER Woop- 
BURN Hype. Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1921. xrx. 
406 pp. 

Histories of Greek art almost invariably fall into one or the other 
of two classes: those which are built up, fact upon fact, by long and 
laborious study of ancient texts and of the surviving monuments, 
and those which reflect the psychological reactions of enthusiasts in 
the presence of ancient masterpieces. The former type is exemplified 
by Overbeck’s Geschichte der griechischen Plastik, the latter by the 
art-histories of Elie Faure. Rarely does a work present the product 
of a brilliant imagination chastened and restrained by thorough study 
of all the available evidence, although fortunately such works do 
exist as is shown, for example, by Furtwaengler’s Antike Gemmen. 

The Victor Monuments is clearly of the Overbeck order. No one 
will ever wish to read it from cover to cover, but every scholar will 
find it indispensable for reference and, furthermore, its authority is 
so great and its documentation so heavy that it will be serviceable 
for many years tocome. There is little in the book to which one can 
take exception, since the method of the author is rather to make a 
résumé of previous discussion than to advance new and independent 
opinion. He does not hesitate, however, to declare for one or another 
of the divergent views brought under discussion, and these declara- 
tions are in themselves sane and refreshingly consistent. In his most 
important contribution, Hyde has made as good a case for the attribu- 
tion to Lysippus of the ‘‘Head found in Olympia” as is warranted 
by our slender knowledge of the sculptors of the period; but one must 
remember that there were in this same age other sculptors of renown 
than Scopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus, and doubtless also many 
real artists to whose memory fortune has been unkind. 

Little is said in explanation of the technical development of 
types. Thus, in a chapter on ‘‘Victor Statues Represented in Motion,” 
we read: 

It used to be assumed that in Greek art motion statues developed out of the 
archaic “Apollo’’ type through the gradual freeing of legs and arms. Any such as- 
sumption is easily disproved by the fact that figures in motion exist, which date 
back almost as far as figures at rest. 


Then follows little else than an enumeration and description of early 
statues that represent motion. Yet the way in which the Greek 


1 Printed by permission of the University of Cal‘fornia Chronicle 
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sculptor acquired freedom in the presentation of motion is a prob- 
lem full of interest, and the following speculation may offer the key to 
its solution. 

According as his aim was statuary or relief, the early worker in 
stone seems to have followed one or the other of two quite different . 
techniques that are not adequately distinguished in our histories of 
ancient sculpture. In either technique his method was subtractive; 
that is to say, his chiseling was done directly on the block of stone 
which should become the finished work, and without the aid of any 
intervening model. Modern sculptors, using the additive method, 
build up a model in some plastic material, applying a bit here and 
there, reducing an angle or accenting some detail, but with the net 
result that, as compared with ancient statuary, roundness if not 
effeminacy is characteristic of the product. 

In statue making, the ancient artist first outlined his figure on the 
block and then cut away all that lay outside his outline, throughout 
the whole depth of his material. The same process was repeated 
from the side, and thereby it arises that archaic Greek statuary is 
“composed” from two points of view, front and side. This technique 
is quite enough to account for the angularity of early statues in stone, 
and it may also be used, as Lermann has already used it, to account 
for the “‘Aeginetan smile” and the pop-eyes of the same early statues. 

The technique of relief sculpture demanded a sketch on the flat 
surface of the slab which was to be worked. By chiseling back toa 
lesser depth here, a greater depth there, the artist realized in some 
degree the third dimension and, especially, he succeeded in adapting 
his work for the reception of color. The color was applied in flat 
tones, but the rounding of the figures introduced something of shading 
and made the relief more like a modern painting than was the ancient 
painting of the period, which made use of flat tones on a flat surface. 
The main differences between statuary and relief were, however, 
these, that the relief is conceived as a painting, to be viewed from the 
front and not from the side, and that the relief is carried by a back- 
ground, so that more daring conceptions may be realized in it than 
are possible in the statue. 

While the worker in bronze could not follow the subtractive 
method, but must first build up a model for casting, it should be 
evident that his art was profoundly influenced and modified by that 
of the painter and of the sculptor working in stone. It is indeed a 
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recorded fact that some sculptors were proficient in the three tech- 
niques of sculpture and in painting as well. 

When we examine the Winged Victory of Delos and even the 
Discus Thrower of Myron, we are struck by the fact that these 
statues are composed from but one point of view. They are, then, 
to be conceived and interpreted, not as statues, but as virtual reliefs 
from which the background has been cut away. Given the impetus of 
statuary like these two examples, statuary that far excels the attempts 
of the Egyptians and Assyrians, is it any wonder that Greek genius, 
by its usual happy combination of methods and ideas, was eventually 
able to produce such marvelous figures as the Victory of Samothrace? 

The Victor Monuments is copiously illustrated, but the illustra- 
tions are not always adequate since the engraver has not always 
succeeded in developing the intermediate tones so necessary to 
thoroughgoing study of style. Author and publishers should be com- 
mended for the careful proofreading of matter which is full of difficult 
citations in many tongues. As a whole the volume is undoubtedly 
the most scholarly and valuable contribution that America has made 
to the history of ancient sculpture. 

OLIVER M. WASHBURN 


A History of Magic and Experimental Science During the First Thirteen 
Centuries of Our Era. LyNN THORNDIKE. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1923. 2 vols., pp. 835 and 1036. Price $10. 


The title of this book promises a culture history. But its seventy- 
two chapters each present only a digest of the learned works of the 
period, with never a connected discussion of the changes in thought. 
This is the more to be regretted in view of the enormous amount 
of labor that has gone into its compilation. 

But will it not serve at least as a source book? The reviewer 
has no special knowledge of the period, but he is certain that it will 
not remedy this defect. Each chapter is little more than a catalogue 
of literary remains of a period, with a brief indication of the contents 
of many of the works. A more frequent use of excerpts would have 
done more to give us some notion of the kind of reasoning and the 
extent of knowledge, than all these statements that such and such a 
manuscript is more given to astrology than to Christian theology, etc. 
The book does describe the extent to which the early authors labored 
under magical beliefs, but it does not systematically indicate what 
changes took place in those beliefs. 
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In short it is not a history of thought, and does not permit us to 
construct one from its contents. Further, one wonders how much of 
a history of thought in Europe can be drawn up by a process which 
uses Greek and Arabic sources but incidentally, and entirely omits 
the vernacular literature. 

LESLIE SPIER 


SURVEY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Publications of the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnology of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, 111, Petrograd, 1916. 


S. M. Surroxocororr, Problems of the Physical Anthropology 
of Siberia. 

After giving a brief history of anthropometrical investigations 
in Siberia, the author discusses in detail the actual methods of mea- 
surement, the application of the statistical method and its various 
deficiencies. At the end a summary of the results of anthropometry 
in Siberia is given and the most important gaps and needs are indi- 
cated. 

B. E. Petry, Neolithic Finds on the Shores of Lake Baikal. 

GupmuND Hatt, The Artificial Formation of the Child’s Head 
among Scandinavian Lapps. 

Mr. Hatt describes this custom as the ‘‘formation of the head,” 
not deformation, because the purpose was only to give a rounder 
shape to the already brachycephalic type of skull. The practice 
was not common, being applied only in those cases where the new-born 
child was more or less dolichocephalic. Usually the method was 
applied when the child was for the first time bathed. The head was 
carefully pressed with the hands, then bound with a handkerchief, 
a piece of cloth, or reindeer skin. The sort of cap (kappe) made of 
thick cloth or reindeer skin was made to fit the head very tightly. 
It was worn day and night by boys for the first two or three years, 
and by girls for ten or twelve years. The purpose of the Lapps was 
first aesthetic, because they considered the round head more beauti- 
ful, and second, hygienic, in order to protect the soft spot of the 
new-born baby. 

Similar customs, are found, according to Mr. Hatt, in France, 
British Columbia, and among the Eskimo, Naskapi Indians, Bagago, 
Andaman Islanders, Huns, Ugrians, Finns, and Korels. It would 
be of considerable interest to learn if the Samoyed, who belong to the 
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same linguistic group as the Lapps, Ugrians, and Finns, also practise 
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A short article giving the material on shamanism collected by 
the author in 1913-1915. Shamanism is still strong, because of its 
mixture with Islam; the incantations and procedures bear definite 
traces of Mohammedan influence. The main feature is the trans- 
planting of the cause of sickness from the patient to the body of an 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


THE TEACHING OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


ANTHROPOLOGY, at least in the good old classical sense, is the 
science of man. It attempts to envisage the human race as an 
entity. 

Several specialized departments of knowledge are concerned with 


civilized man: sociology, history, economics, politics, psychology. 


If they give us something of man outside of civilization it is largely 
by way of illustration, incident, or supplementary information. 

Anthropology has fallen heir to what is left of mankind when these 
special sciences have treated their fields, and it, in turn, is little 
inclined to poach upon their preserves. So far as it studies phases of 
civilization this is mainly for illustration, for supplementary material, 
or for guidance in approach, save in so far as it tries to make of 
civilization and savagery an evolutionary scheme exhibiting some 
presumed course of development. In the main, its field is the life of 
the non-civilized peoples, using ‘‘civilization” to apply to the culture 
of Western Europe and its immediate antecedents about the 
Mediterranean. 

To understand the non-European peoples, specialization in 
problem, field, point of approach, are almost as essential as when the 
student of European civilization approaches his task. The historian 
does not pose as economist, sociologist, and so forth, but finds that 
the historical approach is problem enough for a lifetime, indeed far 
too large a problem. Similarly with the anthropologist. 

Anthropological data have been accumulating with such rapidity 
during recent decades that no one in the present century has 
attempted a conspectus of the field of general anthropology; we may 
doubt whether any one would make a success of such an attempt. 

If this be true, prevailing methods of instruction should be 
modified in view of the new knowledge and the new needs. To a 
certain extent the divisions of the field must be arbitrary, for if 
anthropology is a science it is an integrated whole and to divide it 
into parts is to disarticulate it, making into dismembered portions 
what should be a functioning whole. Even so, in order to understand 
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we must analyze and study part by part as well as observe the parts 
in their functioning interrelations. When we view it analytically— 
six important fields can be recognized: physical anthropology; 
prehistoric archaeology; technology; ethnology and ethnography; 
linguistics and mythology; social anthropology. Although anthro- 
pology deals with non-European peoples and non-European fields 
of knowledge, it does not follow that the preparation for an under- 
standing of its data must come from non-European disciplines. On 
the «ontrary, in many cases, it must come from fields of European 
knowledge. 

The preparations which are most likely to help the student in 
the respective fields to which we have referred are probably the 
following: 

(1) Physical anthropology. The student preparing for this field 
should have a training in paleontology with something of the prin- 
ciples of geology, as a means of properly orienting man in the animal 
kingdom and in the time perspective. That will give him man’s 
place in nature. Man’s place in the animal world will be made more 
specific by a course in comparative anatomy, which should give the 
immediate setting for the problems of human structure. Then comes 
human anatomy, which, of course, is essential to an understanding 
of man’s structure; anthropometry; and biometry. The principles of 
heredity are essential. Statistics the student needs in increasing 
measure as a device for presenting material and for interpretation of 
data. He is then prepared for physical anthropology proper, includ- 
ing a study of the characteristics of prehistoric and of contemporary 
man. 

That this gives the student the equipment needed for his work 
becomes evident when we look into the nature of the problems with 
which he must deal. If any corroboration is needed, corroboration is 
ample in the history of physical anthropology. Anatomists, biome- 
trists, statisticians, biologists, constitute almost the complete list of 
those who have advanced the science: Blumenbach, Retzius, Vir- 
chow, Rudoph Martin; Broca, Topinard, Boule; Sir William Turner, 
Cunningham, Arthur Thomson, Duckworth, Keith, Knowles; Mor- 
ton, Dwight, Boas, Hrdlitka, Wissler, Spier, Sullivan, Oetteking. 

(2) Prehistoric archaeology. The materials with which the student 
of prehistoric archaeology deals make necessary a grasp of pal- 
eontology and of geology; for evidence of the age of man and of his 
industries is directly dependent upon interpretation of data falling 
within one or the other of these two fields. 
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With these instruments of approach he is prepared to proceed 
with prehistoric archaeology proper. A good grounding in classical 
archaeology will be of infinite value in his grasp of the principles 
involved and will widen the perspective from which he views the 
problems of his special field. He should, of course, know the stone 
and metal work of contemporary primitive peoples. 

3) Technology. The proper introduction to technology is pre- 
historic archaeology, the earliest phase of technology of which we 
have record. There should follow, if it has not preceded, classical 
archaeology, including the industrial life of the Mediterranean cul- 
tures. The student is then equipped to embark on technology 
proper. Any thorough grounding in his field will involve a knowledge 
of European handicrafts and industries, particularly a knowledge of 
their development. With technology should be included primitive 
art, for the latter can not be understood by one ignorant of the 
technical processes involved, and there are many problems of inter- 
relation. An understanding of the principles of aesthetics and of the 
psychology of art will equip the student for explorations in a field of 
primitive culture which has as yet been scarcely touched. 

4) Ethnology and ethnography. The background is geography, 
physical, economic and industrial, and human. Human geography 
should include the distribution of the physical types of man and an 
account of the culture areas, neither of these a small problem. Along 
with the geography of culture areas should go the geography of 
technological devices, of social life, and of the various outstanding 
forms of culture. Amalgamation, assimilation, and culture diffusion 
are among its problems. 

As an aid to understanding these an account of the peoples of 
Europe, of human migrations, immigrations, and national groups 
in the New World and in the Old, should be included. 

5) Linguistics and mythology. Phonetics and Indo-Germanic 
linguistic structure constitute the background for the introduction to 
the speech of primitive peoples. Along with linguistics should go 
literature and mythology. The psychology of language will be an aid, 
and comparative mythology can not be omitted. Our present infor- 
mation of primitive language is limited mainly to structure, phonetics, 
and linguistic relationship; little has been done to discover its psy- 
chology or its literary forms and nuances. 

(6) Social anthropology. The introduction lies through the 
principles of sociology, including social theory, social structure, the 
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forms of society in the Mediterranean cultures and in European 
civilization. Psychology is a valuable handmaid and social psy- 
chology an indispensable guide to many phases. An understanding 
of contemporary social life and of social ideals in modern life is 
desirable. 

Social anthropology is concerned with forms of social life: with 
social organization, political structure, ethics, religion. Here, perhaps 
should be included an account of the knowledge and beliefs of 
primitive man, his nature philosophy, native psychology, theology 
and so forth. Comparative religion is a valuable adjunct 

Anthropology is not taught in any comprehensive way outside of 
the larger universities. In all of them it is possible to secure instruc- 
tion in the branches mentioned, in many cases very thorough instruc- 
tion. While this might not be precisely the kind of training in those 
respective lines which the anthropologist would find most valuable, 
the fact remains, if we are correct, that it would be much more valu- 
able to the student than any other kind of training available. 

The details of curricula might prove a temporary stumbling- 
block but certainly should prove no serious obstacle. They could 
be arranged if faculties desire to meet the needs of students, and if 
this desire is stronger than the desire to maintain a system and 
“‘departments’”’ of water-tight complexion. 

Would the demands imposed upon students of anthropology be 
too great? As courses are now arranged, in some cases they would. 
But it would not be asking too much provided courses were revised 
in such a way as to meet the particular needs of students who may 
desire the fundamentals of a subject without taking up in detail the 
facts or the technique. If the work of these courses were dovetailed 
so that they supplemented one another and had a bearing on a com- 
mon problem, the task would not exact more of the student than we 
now require of him, and it would yield him infinitely more of sys- 
tematized knowledge, wherein each field would shed light upon the 
field of main interest. 

The proféssional anthropologist can not give this broader training. 
He has been brought up in another school wherein it was not 
attempted. The correlations have not been worked out, and the 
professional anthropologist, unassisted, can not work them out. Yet 
these correlations are a crying need. There is no logical obstacle to 
their being made, given time and determination on the part of those 
who will equip themselves to make them. 
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We have said that the historian is not economist, sociologist, and 
so forth, but devotes himself to a given field. True; but also he 
remakes history to about the extent that he understands current 
economic theory, political theory, social psychology, and other phases 
of contemporary thought. Much the same holds of the anthropolo- 
gist. Under the stimulus of Darwinism the theory of evolution made 
—or ruined—physical anthropology; it gave the turn to social 
anthropology; out of Indo-Germanic linguistics and phonetics grew 
the linguistics and phonetics of primitive speech and language. New 
theories, whether in biology, geology, social psychology, psychology, 
give us new methods of approach to anthropology and foist new 
problems. The technique for dealing with one or another phase of the 
anthropological field comes, often, and sometimes must come, from 
without the field of anthropology proper. A knowledge of the 
numeral systems of primitive peoples will be of little assistance in 
interpreting or compiling statistical data: a knowledge of physical 
anthropology helps little in the field of linguistics. 

Knowledge has grown, new methods have come into vogue, the 
needs of the day are far other than they were a generation ago. Our 
manner of presenting the material, the perspectives and techniques 
which we offer the student, must change. Unless they conform to 
these new occasions which teach new duties, they do not give him 
adequate equipment. 

I have spoken of the problem of teaching as though other subjects 
existed for the sake of anthropology students. This, of course, is 
contrary to the facts. So far as one’s aim is mastery of the field of 
anthropology the subservience of other subjects is desirable. Yet 
most of those students who enroll in anthropology courses are not 
interested primarily in anthropology but take it as subsidiary to 
some other interest. (We must limit our considerations to those 
students whe have interests.) It seems clear, then, that anthropology 
should, if you please, cater to those major interests. It will become 
master by serving intelligently,—the only conditions under which 
mastery should be craved. 

To the student of history, or of geology, or of anatomy, or of 
language and literature, anthropology should have something worth 
while to contribute. It should help fill out the field of any one of 
these students so far as that field broadens into regions where the 
anthropologist feels at home. 

This is to recognize that anthropology has duties and opportuni- 
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ties in addition to preparation for technical work in its special field, 
A proper recognition of such duties and opportunities should be 
counted into it for good. They need not, and of course must not, 
be detrimental to its soundest scientific interests. 

In order to make concrete the arrangement of coures which 
would give a student a fruitful orientation of his field in under- 
graduate work, I have taken the announcement of courses in one of 
our universities and find the curriculum of that institution would 
permit the following arrangement of courses in junior and senior 
year, with prerequisites in freshman and sophomore year, as indi- 
cated: 


ETHNOLOGY. 

Prerequisites: History of Ancient and Mediaeval Scandinavia 
History of the Near East (ancient and modern 

Major Sequence: History of Europe, 1848-1914 


European Backgrounds of American Immigration 
American Immigration 
History of Immigration 


LANGUAGE AND MyTHOLOGY. 
Prerequisites: Two years (or more) in college of one ancient and one 
modern language. 
Scandinavian Mythology. 
Greek Mythology 
Major Sequence: Comparative Phonetics 
Science of Language 
History of Scandinayian Languages 
History of German Languages 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Prerequisites: Zoology 

Comparative Anatomy 

Geography 

Geology 

Paleontology 

Human Anatomy 

Psychology (human and animal behavior 
Major Sequence: Genetics and Eugenics 

Calculus 

Mathematical Theory of Statistics 
PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 
Prerequisites: Geography 

Geology 

Paleontology 


Major Sequence: Ancient History 
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SociaL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Prerequisites: Socio'ogy 
Social Statistics 
History of Ancient and Mediaeval Scandinavia 
Greek Literature and Social Life 
Major Sequence: South American Life and Institutions 
Social Psychology 
Socia’ Organization 
Social Progress 
Psychology 
Greek History 
Roman History 
TECHNOLOGY AND ART 
Prerequisites: Economic History 
Principles of Economics 
Elements of Architecture 
History of Architecture 
Greek Sculpture 
Major Sequence: Economic History of Europe 1300-1750 
History of Architecture and Painting 

Any such arrangement must to a certain extent be formal; the 
content may not be so closely interrelated as the titles would imply. 
But that is an objection applying to any arrangement of courses, 
and some arrangement is made by student, instructor, or faculty. 
Can not the choice be directed with a purpose in mind, and must not 
that purpose imply, at least, a relation between the various subjects 
pursued? Otherwise the student’s learning is not likely to be cumu- 
lative, it will be merely one thing and another. 

Nor do I suggest that the above arrangement is the ideal. One 
must work with the materials at hand, and I have merely indicated 
possibilities inherent in courses which are now being offered in a 
given institution. These courses, probably, would not be duplicated 
in another institution, but each institution has its own possibilities. 

The problem of making the best use of available educational 
opportunities deserves the attention of anthropologists whose 
pursuits fall in academic fields. Moreover, it is the concern to all 
who have an interest in the fate of anthropology. 

Witson D. WALLIS 


HovwsEs OF THE ALASKAN ESKIMO 


For some years the type of house reported from the Eskimo region 
in Alaska by Murdoch, Nelson, and other modern investigators, has 
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seemed to me to offer a problem. The nature of the house construc- 
tion does not conform to what, a priori, would be expected in the area. 
It has always seemed to me to be anomalous. It seemed impossible 
to fit it into any scheme which would account for various types of 
house construction in North America as a whole. On two or three 
occasions I have attempted to deal with the distribution of dwellings 
as a geographical problem.’ It has always appeared to me that the 
distribution of underground houses in the northern part of the New 
World and also of the Old World, was particularly illuminating. This 
type of structure is built over a deep excavation, is made of wood, and 
has only one opening, which is in the roof, and into which one descends 
by means of a ladder. This opening serves both as an entrance, and 
as a smoke-hole. 

The distribution of these structures, as worked out from references 
in the literature, is fairly continuous over a considerable area in north- 
eastern Asia, and over a very large part of western America, with a 
hiatus in the American side in the region of Behring Strait. The 
types of houses used on the Asiatic side of the north Pacific, and in an 
extended region from the latitude of southeastern Alaska to that of 
California, on the American side, are so similar that no one can avoid, 
as an inference, the idea that one form of structure has spread from 
one place to another. The modern houses of western Alaska do not 
fit in. 

The recent authorities on the western Eskimo report structures 
that refuse to conform to expectancy. Nelson for example in his 
paper on the Eskimo about Behring Strait,? pictures the native 
dwellings there as made of timber, buried in the ground, and covered 
with earth, with a tiny hole for the escape of the smoke. Entrance, 
however, is through a tunnel, from the side; and the interior arrange- 
ments are those of the typical snow huts, so much pictured and spoken 
of, as found among the Eskimo of Baffin Land and Greenland. This 
interior arrangement is conspicuously different from the arrangements 
within the typical underground timber house. Notice should be 
taken, for example, of the way in which the entrance passage comes up 

1 Native houses of Western North America, T. T. Waterman and Collaborators; 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Indian Notes and Monographs, 
1920; Dwellings of the North American Indians, Geographical Review, November, 
1923; Some Conundrums in Northwest Coast Ethnology. American Anthropologist, 
n.s. vol. 25, 1923. 

2 See Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth Annual 
Report. 
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through the floor, the presence of a sleeping-bench at one side of the 
house, and the position of the stone lamps, beside the entrance. The 
two domiciles, the Alaskan Eskimo house and the widely spread “‘un- 
derground house,” hardly approach each other closely enough for 
comparison. Almost the only point they have in common is that they 
are both covered in with earth. 

The Aleut house of modern times is also “‘unconformable.”’ We 
ought by the laws of probability to find on this chain of islands, 
underground dwellings of a typical pattern, for the islands lie directly 
between two areas where pit-dwellings or underground houses with 
entrance through the ceiling arecommon. The islands in fact occupy 
the very area over which the diffusion of such dwellings presumably 
took place. Yet the houses there today are most unsatisfactory for 
comparison. It is accordingly of some interest to ask if the Alaskan 
and Aleutian houses have always been as they are pictured by Nelson. 
Luckily, some earlier explorers in this region supply us with admirable 
evidence on this point. The region was first visited by Captain Cook. 
The “Atlas” accompanying his volume of ‘“‘Voyages’’ contains 
several illustrations of Eskimo and Aleut dwellings. It is charming 
to observe that these older structures (sketched in the year 1792) are 
underground houses exactly like those reported as still existing in 
Kamchatka and British Columbia. They are complete and typical 
in every detail. In floor-plan they are circular, in the roof is a large 
smoke-hole, and through this smoke-hole leads a ladder, which the 
people ascend when they want to sally forth from the structure. 

The explanation of the present Aleut house seems to be that it 
has simply been modified by the contact of the Aleuts with the 
Russians, the Aleuts having been for a long time more than half 
Europeanized. It is perfectly well known that the aboriginal culture 
of the Aleuts has vanished, for the most part, completely off the 
earth. Little or nothing of aboriginal character is found today except 
language. The house of the Behring Strait Eskimo and other western 
Eskimos has fallen, curiously enough, not under the influence of the 
Russians, but under the influence of the eastern Eskimo. It was 
long ago established that the typical Eskimo culture spread from a 
center near Hudson’s Bay. It seems clear that this migration of cul- 
ture has persisted until almost the present time, the Alaskan Eskimo 
dwelling having been affected since Cook visited the region. The 
Alaskan dwellings figured by Nelson and Murdoch represent, then, 
an underground house modified by ideas recently imported from the 
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Eskimo of the region about Hudson Bay. We may safely regard these 
Hudson Bay and Greenland dwellings as a typical Eskimo invention. 
Whether built of snow, or of rock (and hundreds of the latter may be 
found) they are a characteristic Eskimo device, and like the remainder 
of the true Eskimo culture, are either the outright invention of this 
remarkable people, or else so made over by their peculiar environ- 
ment and the peculiar genius of the Eskimo, as to be only remotely 
related to the houses of other living peoples. 
T. WATERMAN 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A BELLACOOLA, CARRIER, AND CHILCOTIN ROUTE TIME 
RECORDER 


TueE following item was given me on June 17, 1922, by Joshua 
Moody, a Bellacoola Indian, apparently a full-blood, about 54 years of 
age. It was corroborated voluntarily on August 8, 1922, by the late 
Captain Schooner, also a Bellacoola Indian, apparently full-blood, 
about 74 years of age. The fact that Joshua and Schooner were not 
on good terms and that Schooner did not know that I had already 
heard of the item, strengthens the corroboration. Neither Indian 
understood English, and the material was taken in Chinook jargon. 

A sort of primitive sun-dial was sometimes set up by a Bellacoola 
Indian traveller to record for the benefit of those following him the 
time which had elapsed since he had left. This was used only where 
one followed another, not as a true sun-dial to tell the time of day. 
The Carrier and the Chilcotin Indians also used it. Joshua did not 
know which tribe originated it. 

This time recorder consisted of a twig made into a circular hoop 
about six inches in diameter, by twisting the ends together, and 
fastened firmly to a slanting stick stuck up in the smooth earth. The 
Bellacoola, who so commonly travelled up and down the Bella Coola 
river, frequently put one of these upon the sandy river beach. The 
more or less circular shadow of the hoop was marked in the soil, and 
the distance that it had travelled from the mark indicated how long 
the recorder had been standing, 

If the one following was travelling in a river canoe and saw that 
the shadow was near the mark, his canoe party might pole hard in 
an effort to catch up, but if the shadow were far away he knew that it 
was probably useless to try to overtake the one ahead. 

The distinctive character of this time recorder may possibly 
be useful in the solution of the problems of distribution. 

Haran I. SMITH 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SO-CALLED DREAM 
DANCE OF THE CENTRAL ALGONKIANS 


In the American Anthropologist, N.s., 25: 277, 278 I pointed out 
that B. J. Armstrong (Early Life among the Indians, chapter X: 156 
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et sq.) interviewed the Sioux girl in 1878 (spring) who founded the 
dance. According to her story she belonged to the Sioux and was of 
the band that was massacred by Custer about May, 1876; and that 
she had been commanded by the spirits to teach the new dance. 
From this I concluded that the ritualistic origin myth was sub- 
stantiated as history. Skinner, American Anthropologist, N.s., 25: 
427, 428 challenges this; and states that he has been repeatedly in- 
formed by the Menomini that the ceremony was introduced to them 
by the Prairie Potawatomi as early as 1862. According to Skinner 
the timorous agent wired to Washington for troops to put down the 
outbreak, and that troops were ordered at once to the spot; and on 
the arrival of the soldiers the Menomini took to their heels; but the 
commanding officer on learning the nature of the dance requested 
the troops to be withdrawn. Skinner also adds that “the Govern- 
ment removed the agent on receipt of the officer in command of the 
soldiers.” 

It seems incomprehensible to me why Skinner accepts the state- 
ments of his Menomini informants in preference to those of the 
founder of the dance, without at least making a serious effort to sub- 
stantiate what they have to say. And this is precisely what Skinner 
has not done. He apparently did not see that the statements made 
by the Menomini were of such a nature as to be easily verified, if 
correct. If he will consult the report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for 1862, he will find that the agent speaks very highly of the 
Menomini Indians, no mention being made of the disturbance referred 
to; and if Skinner will consult the reports for the next few years, he 
will find that the agent was not dismissed. Furthermore the Bureau 
of American Ethnology has been informed by the Adjutant General 
of the U. S. Army that there is no record of the federal troops being 
on the Menomini reservation in 1862. So I do not think it can be 
maintained that Skinner’s informants were entirely truthful, to put 
it mildly. Furthermore, if Skinner will consult the report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1878 he will see there was a “‘Wis- 
consin scare’’ in that year which tallies with the date given by Arm- 
strong. Again, the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs has been 
good enough to give the Bureau of American Ethnology copies of 
much of the correspondence bearing on the ‘‘Wisconsin scare’’ from 
which it results that a good part of the disturbance was caused by the 
introduction of “this new Sioux dance which is said to be a religious 
institution.” TRUMAN MICHELSON 
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Tue LINGUISTIC CLASSIFICATION OF RUPERT’S HOUSE AND EAST 
MAIN CREE 


On p. 457 of the American Anthropologist, nN. s., vol. 25, Professor 
Speck states: 

For dialectic reasons the Rupert House and East Main Indians should 
be identified with the Mistassini and Montagnais. 
Speck apparently overlooks the fact that years ago I demonstrated 
that the so-called Rupert House Cree really was a Montagnais dialect: 
see the 28th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 
247, 248; and Current Anthropological Literature, vol. 1, p. 190. For 
the second proposition see p. 102 of Explorations and Field-Work of 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1923 (in press). Rigorous proof may be 
found on p. xi of Watkin’s Dictionary of the Cree Language. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 


Lincuistic CLASSIFICATION OF PEQUOT-MOHEGAN 

On page 404 of the second edition of Wissler’s American Indian 
Pequot(-Mohegan) is still listed as an Algonquian language of un- 
certain type. If Dr. Wissler will consult pp. 56, 57 of the Jnter- 
national Journal of American Linguistics, vol. 1 (1917) he will find that 
I have shown that Pequot-Mohegan belongs with the Natick division 
of Central Algonquian languages. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 


ERROR AND THE GENESIS OF TRADITION 


In the first edition of his Organic Evolution, Lull gives 1894 
(instead of 1891) as the year in which Dubois found Java man. This 
error has been reproduced in subsequent editions so far as I have been 
able to consult them. In volume 1 of the Outline of Science (1922 
edition), J. Arthur Thomson gives 1894 as the date in which Dubois 
found the Java remains. The chapter contains a reference to Lull’s 
Organic Evolution and one suspects that the error in date has been 
copied from Lull. In Joseph Déchelette, Manuel d’ archéologie, 1, 275 
(Paris 1908) 1894 is given as the year in which Dubois found Java 
man, though a footnote on that page correctly gives 1894 as the year 
in which Dubois’s account was published in Batavia. Lull may be 
copying from Déchelette, with whose work he was familiar. In Man’s 
Prehistoric Past (1923), Wilder gives 1894 as the year in which Dubois 
found the Java remains. There is internal evidence of acquaintance 
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with the work of Lull above referred to. Our assumption is that the 
error was borrowed from Lull. In McCabe’s translation of Hermann 
Klaatsch, Evolution and Progress of Mankind (New York 1923), we 
find the date 1894 given in two chapters, (on page 108 and on page 
265) as the year in which Dubois made his find. Presumably the 
error has been inserted by the translator, though I have not been able 
to consult the original. 

We have no inclination to harp at a mere typographical error, 
Yet if the year is worth mentioning it is worth recording correctly, 
The myth has lasted long enough and has spread far enough. In 
this careless perpetuation of error lies some lesson for the anthro- 
pologist: the perpetuation of the error shows how imitation may give 
rise to tradition. The views of those who hold to 1894 as the year on 
which Dubois found Java man are greatly strengthened by the 
corroborations which three biologists of as many different national 
schools give to Lull’s assertion. Should the source material disappear 
we might have a shift in historical tradition arising from mere 
accident,—the 94’s versus the 91’s. Thus anthropological literature 
itself helps to perpetuate traditions which the anthropologist must 
disentangle. So long as the source material is at hand this would 
seem easy; but once it is gone and only secondary materials are at 
hand, the possibilities for making history loom large. 

Witson D. WALLIs 


TotremismM AND THE A. E. F. 


MAny modern anthropologists discount the supposed differences 
in the mental processes of civilized and uncivilized peoples and hold 
that the psychological factors which have controlled the growth of 
the so-called primitive cultures are still at work in modern society. It 
is difficult to obtain evidence on this point, and a record of the 
development in the American army of a series of beliefs and practises 
which show a considerable resemblance to the totemic complexes 
existing among some primitive peoples may, therefore, be of interest. 
The growth of one of these pseudo-totemic complexes can be fully 
traced in the case of the 42nd or Rainbow Division. The name was 
arbitrarily chosen by the higher officials and is said to have been 
selected because the organization was made up of units from many 
states whose regimental colors were of every hue in the rainbow. 
Little importance was attached to the name while the division was in 
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America and it was rarely used by enlisted men. After the organiza- 
tion arrived in France, its use became increasingly common, and the 
growth of a feeling of divisional solidarity finally resulted in its regular 
employment as a personal appellation. Outsiders usually addressed 
division members as “Rainbow,” and to the question ‘‘What are 
you?”’ nine out of ten enlisted men would reply “I’m a Rainbow.” 
This personal use of the name became general before any attitude 
toward the actual rainbow was developed. A feeling of connection 
between the organization and its namesake was first noted in Febru- 
ary, 1918, five to six months after the assignment of the name. At 
this time it was first suggested and then believed that the appearance 
of a rainbow was a good omen for the division. Three months later it 
had become an article of faith in the organization that there was al- 
ways a rainbow in the sky when tbe division went into action. A 
rainbow over the enemy’s lines was considered especially auspicious, 
and after a victory men would often insist that they had seen one in 
this position even when the weather conditions or direction of ad- 
vance made it impossible. This belief was held by most of the offi- 
cers and enlisted men, and anyone who expressed doubts was 
considered a heretic and overwhelmed with arguments. 

The personal use of the divisional name and the attitude toward 
the rainbow had both become thoroughly established before it began 
to be used as an emblem. In the author’s regiment this phase first 
appeared in May, when the organization came in contact with the 
77th Division which had its namesake, the Goddess of Liberty, painted 
on its carts and other divisional property. The idea was taken up at 
once, and many of the men decorated the carts and limbers in their 
charge with rainbows without waiting for official permission. As no 
two of the painted rainbows were alike, the effect was grotesque and 
the practice was soon forbidden. Nevertheless it continued, more 
or less surreptitiously, until after the armistice, when it was finally 
permitted with a standardized rainbow. 

The use of rainbows as personal insignia appeared still later, 
in August or September. The history of the development of shoulder 
insignia in the American army is well known and need not be given 
here. The idea apparently originated with the Canadian forces, 
but the A. E. F. received it indirectly through one of the later 
American organizations which had adopted it before their arrival 
in France. The use of such insignia became general in the rear areas 
before it reached the divisions at the front. The first shoulder in- 
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signia seen by the author’s regiment were worn by a salvage corps 
and by one of the newer divisions. This division was rumored to have 
been routed in its first battle, and it was believed that its members 
were forced to wear the insignia as punishment. The idea thus reached 
the 42nd Division under unfavorable auspices, but it was immediate- 
ly taken up and passed through nearly the same phases as the use of 
painted insignia on divisional property. The wearing of shoulder in- 
signia was at first forbidden by some of the regimental commanders, 
but even while it was proscribed many of the men carried insignia 
with them and pinned them on whenever they were out of reach of 
their officers. They were worn by practically all members of the 
division when in the rear areas, and their use by outsiders, or even 
by the men sent to the division as replacements, was resented and 
punished. In the case of replacements, the stricture was relaxed as 
they became recognized members of the group. 

All the other army organizations which were in existence long 
enough to develop a feeling of group solidarity seem to have built up 
similar complexes centering about their group names. The nature of 
some of these names precluded the development of the ideas of the 
namesake’s guardianship or omen giving, but in such cases the 
beliefs which were associated with the rainbow by the 42nd Division 
were usually developed in connection with something other than the 
group namesake. In some organizations the behavior of an animal 
mascot, or even of an abnormal person, was considered ominous. 
In one instance a subnormal hysteric acquired a reputation as a 
soothsayer and was relieved of regular duty by the other enlisted men 
on condition that he foretell the outcome of an expected attack. The 
successive stages in the development of these complexes were not 
always the same as in the case of the 42nd Division. Many of the later 
organizations seem to have taken over such complexes with little 
change except the substitution of their namesake for that of the group 
from which they borrowed. 

By the end of the war, the A. E. F. had become organized intoa 
series of well defined, and often mutually jealous, groups each of 
which had its individual complex of ideas and observances. These 
complexes all conformed to the same general pattern but differed in 
content. The individual complexes bound the members of each group 
together and enabled them to present a united front against other 
groups. In the same way the uniformity of pattern gave a basis for 
mutual understanding and tolerance and united all the groups 
against persons or organizations outside the system. 
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The conditions in the American army after these group complexes 
had become fully developed may be summarized as follows: 

(1) A division of the personnel into a number of groups conscious 
of their individuality; 

(2) the possession by each of these groups of a distinctive name 
derived from some animal, object or natural phenomenon; 

(3) the use of this name as a personal appellation in conversation 
with: outsiders; 

(4) the use of representations of the group namesake for the 
decoration of group property and for personal adornment, with a 
taboo against its use by members of other groups; 

(5) a reverential attitude toward the group namesake and its 
representations; 

(6) in many cases, an unformulated belief that the group name- 
sake was also a group guardian capable of giving omens. 

Almost any investigator who found such a condition existing 
among an uncivilized people would class these associated beliefs and 
practices as a totemic complex. It shows a poverty of content when 
contrasted with the highly developed totemism of the Australians 
or Melanesians, but is fully as rich as the totemic complexes of some 
of the North American Indian tribes. The main points in which it 
differs from true totemism are the absence of marriage regulations, 
of beliefs in descent from, or of blood relationship with, the totem, 
and of special rites or observances to propitiate the totem. Each of 
these features is lacking in one or another of the primitive complexes 
which are usually classed as totemic and one of the most important, 
marriage regulation, is clearly a function of the clan or gentile system 
of organization and occurs in primitive groups for which totemism 
can not be proved. 

It seems probable that both the A. E. F. complexes and primitive 
totemism are results of the same social and supernaturalistic ten- 
dencies. The differences in the working out of these tendencies can 
readily be accounted for by the differences in the framework to which 
they have attached themselves and in the cultural patterns which 
have shaped their expression. In the army, the military unit offered a 
crystallization point for these tendencies, and this precluded the 
development of marriage regulations or of a belief in the common 
of the group. The American culture pattern stimulated the develop- 
ment of the eponymous and decorative features, but offered no 
formulae for the rationalization of the relation felt to exist between 
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the group and its namesake, or for the development of observances 
for the namesake’s propitiation. In primitive groups, on the other 
hand, the same tendencies usually crystallized about a clan or gentile 
system, and the marriage regulation features of this system became 
incorporated into the complex. Membership in the clan or gens was 
based on common descent, and in a group which drew no clear line 
between mankind and the rest of nature, the idea of blood relation- 
ship provided a convenient formula for the explanation of the group- 
namesake relation. Animistic or polytheistic concepts, and the 
existence of observances for the propitiation of a number of super- 
natural beings, afforded a pattern for the development of religious 
attitudes and special observances in connection with the namesake. 

Even if we are willing to admit the essential unity of the tenden- 
cies which produced the army complexes on one hand and the totemic 
complexes on the other, it does not follow that the observed develop- 
ment of the army complexes will throw much light on the history of 
primitive totemism. Even in the army no universal rule of evolution 
was evident, for although the starting-points were always the group 
and name, the other features appeared in different order in the 
various units. The ease and rapidity with which the army complexes 
were developed suggests that the tendencies underlying them were 
deep-seated and only awaited a chance for expression. The import- 
ance of diffusion in the growth of these complexes is suggestive, and 
the army conditions may afford a clue to the true significance of 
some totemic phenomena. The often quoted example of the Australian 
whodeclared he wasakangarooisacasein point. The author repeatedly 
heard soldiers declare that they were sunsets, wild cats, etc. and it 
would have required a good deal of questioning to obtain any coherent 
explanation of the relation which they felt existed between themselves 
and their namesakes. Such a cross-examination would have been 
impossible with the limited vocabulary of a trade jargon and very 
difficult with an ordinary interpreter. Although the army attitudes 
and practices were definite enough, their background was emotional 
rather than rational and the average soldier never attempted to 
formulate the ideas underlying them. Explanations elicited by 
questioning would be made up on the spur of the moment and would 
represent only his individual opinion. It seems probable that in prim- 
itive groups also a whole series of attitudes and practices could be 
developed without the individual feeling any need for their rational- 
ization until he was confronted by some anthropological investigator. 
RALPH LINTON 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CENTRAL SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, MARCH 28 AND 
29, 1924 


The third annual meeting of the Central Section of the American 
Anthropological Association was held in conjunction with the 
Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 28 and 29, 1924. 

ANNUAL BusINESS MEETING, MARCH 29, 9:15 A.M. 
rhe following reports were read and accepted: 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

The proceedings of the second annual meeting of the Central Section 
of the American Anthropological Association were published in the American 
Anthropologist for April-June, 1923. 

No special meetings of the Section nor meetings of the Executive Board 
were held during the year. 

The membership of the Central Section now numbers fifty, grouped as 


follows: 


Honorary Members 2 
Life Members 2 
Active Members 41 
Associate Members 5 

50 


One new member joined the Association through the Central Section 
vhile two resigned from the Association. Two members requested affiliation 
with the Section, while two others, owing to removal, severed their affiliation 
with the Section. Respectfully submitted, 

J. AtpEN MAson, 
Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Balance, March 3, 1923. $ 32.89 
Recei pts 
Gift of Dr. Otto L. Schmidt $ 50.00 
Dues received by secretary pro. tem. 87.00 
Dues received by secretary 116.00 


$253.00 253.00 


$285.89 
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Disbursements 
Payments to Am. Anth. Ass’n 


by treasurer pro. tem. 75.00 
by treasurer 85.00 
Expenses of treasurer pro. tem. 2.00 
Expenses of treasurer 5.05 
Printing 25.75 


$192.80 192.80 


Balance, March 28, 1924 93.09 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. ALDEN Mason, 
Treasurer 
The following officers for 1924 were nominated and elected: 
President: Berthold Laufer 
Vice Presidents: Charles E. Brown and Charles R. Keyes 
Secretary-Treasurer: George R. Fox 
Executive Committee: S. A. Barrett, George L. Collie, Ralph Linton, 
W. C. Mills, L. B. Wolfenson 
Council: Amos Butler, Milford G. Chandler, Fay-Cooper Cole, M. R. 
Gilmore, W. B. Hinsdale, A. E. Jenks, A. B. Lewis, C. L. Owen, E. K. Put- 
nam, Alanson Skinner, Hutton Webster. 
Mr. C. F. Newcombe was nominated and elected to honorary member- 


ship. 
The following rules and resolutions were adopted: 


(1.) The Constitution of the Central Section of the American Anthropological 
Association may be amended at any regular meeting by a three-quarters vote of 
members present. 

(2.) The Constitution of the Central Section of the American Anthropological 
Association shall be amended to provide as follows: 

Members of the Central Section of the American Anthropological Association who 
pay their dues to the Association through another affiliated organization, such as th: 
American Ethnological Association, shall enjoy full active membership on payment of 
$1.00 annual dues to the Central Section. 

(3.) The Central Section of the American Anthropological Association expresses 
its sincere thanks to the University of Michigan and to Drs. W. B. Hinsdale and 
Alexander G. Ruthven for the kind hospitality afforded the Section during the meetings. 

(4.) The Central Section of the American Anthropological Association expresses 
the sense of the Section that the next annual meeting be held in the vicinity of Chicago 


The Archeological Society of Ohio presented the Section with a 
gavel made from the wood of the Logan Elm. 

The following scientific papers were presented: 
Alexander G. Ruthven, Address of welcome. 
Ralph Linton, The Origin of the Plains Earth-lodge. 
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J. Alden Mason, The Arhuaco and Goajiro Indians of Northern Col- 
ombia. 

John Harvey Kellogg, A new Method of Studying Posture and Devel- 
opment. (Illustrated). 

W. B. Hinsdale, A Piece of Float Copper from Houghton Co., Michigan. 

H. C. Shetrone, The Hopewell Mound Group—Sources and Utilization 
of Material. 

George R. Fox, Mounds and Collections in the South, with particular 
reference to Louisiana. 

J. Alden Mason, Archeological Explorations in the Region of Santa 
Marta, 

T. C. Hodson, Language Problems in India. 
Ata joint meeting with the American Oriental Society: 

A. T. Olmstead, The Early Religions of Canaan. 

Ovid R. Sellers, Scales in Egyptian Music. 

Campbell Bonner, A Problem in the History of a Legend. 

Walter E. Clark, The Puranas. 

At the meeting of the American Oriental Society the following 
papers were presented: 


D. D. Luckenbill, The Egyptian Earth God in Cuneiform. 
Caroline Ransom Williams, Women’s Cylindrical Amulets. 
Leroy Waterman, Abbreviated Ideograms in the Assyrian Letter Litera- 
ture. 
T. C. Hodson, The Belief in Reincarnation and its Relation to Social 
OU ‘and the Cycle of Life Customs. 
Ira M. Price, Boats and Ships in Early Babylonia. 
D. D. Luckenbill, The Pronunciation of the Name of the God of Israel. 
Henry A. Sanders, The Text Character of the Berlin Genesis. 
Theophile J. Meek, Some Notes on Canticles. 
Kemper Fullerton, Isaiah 8:5-10. 
Moses Buttenweiser, The Image of Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream. 
Martin Sprengling, 1 The Origins of the Court Mosque. 
A Modern Druse Catechism 
Albert H. Lybyer, Cumeat Political Changes in the Islamic World. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


Dr. Epwin M. Logs, formerly of the Anthropology department 
of the University of California, and Mrs. Loeb, have recently returned 
to Honolulu after pursuing anthropological researches in Niue, Poly- 
nesia. Special attention was paid to the subject of medicine-men, 
taula-atuas, to religion and mythology generally, and to the recording 
of genealogical tables, all information being secured in the vernacular. 
Material culture was not neglected; the collection made includes bows 
and arrows, bird nets, spears, house and canoe models, articles of 
adornment and specimens of modern weaving. Photographs were 
taken of cave burials, dances, etc. Dr. Loeb also obtained physical 
measurements and scalplocks. The investigators are preparing 
their notes for publication. 

IN RESPONSE to the recommendation of the Section on Anthrop- 
ology at the Australian meeting of the Pan-Pacific Congress, the 
Bishop Museum has begun ethnological investigations in Micronesia 
under the direction of Hans G. Hornbostel. During the present year 
provision has been made also for field work in Manua and Tutuila. 

Dr. MANUEL GAmio, director of the Bureau of Anthropology of 
Mexico, recently visited the United States upon invitation of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington and delivered two addresses in 
Washington on the anthropology and archeology of Mexico. These 
lectures were followed by conferences in which leading representa- 
tives of archeological studies im this country took part. The Carnegie 
Institution announces that as result of arrangements consummated 
during Dr. Gamio’s visit, immediate steps will be taken to inaugurate 
its program for archeological investigations in Yucatan in accordance 
with agreement with the Mexican government on this subject which 
was reached prior to the outbreak of the Mexican revolution. The 
party which will take the field this spring for preliminary investiga- 
tions and excavations at Chichen Itza will consist of S. G. Morley, 
associate in archeology; Earl H. Morris, archeologist in charge of 
excavations; Monroe Amsden and O. G. Ricketson, Jr., assistant 
archeologists. 

Dr. Paut PELLIoT, Professor of the History, Literature and Art 
of Central Asia in the Collége de France, Paris, on March 15th 
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addressed the Oriental Club of Philadelphia on The Problem of the 
Identity of the Hsiung-nu, the Huns and the Hina.” His conclusion 
was that these names refer to the same tribal group which was of 
Mongolian affinity. Professor Pelliot remained in this country until 
May. 

PROFESSOR FELIX VON LuscHAN, who held the chair of anthrop- 
ology and ethnology in the University of Berlin, has died, aged 
sixty-nine years. 

INVESTIGATIONS made this spring by the Bureau of Educational 
Research of the University of Denver, under the direction of Dr. 
Thomas R. Garth, have included three expeditions to Indians. One 
was conducted by a graduate student at Chilocco, Oklahoma, another 
in Santa Fe and Albuquerque, and the third on the Ute and Navajo 
reservations in Colorado and New Mexico. Studies are being made in 
the fields of intelligence, achievement, musical talent, color preference 
and will-temperament. 

AN IMPORTANT EVENT in New England Indian history took place 
in Providence on December 13, 1923, when representatives of the New 
England tribes convened at the call of Dr. Thomas W. Bicknell, the 
Rhode Island historian. The Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, Narragan- 
sett, Nehantic, Nipmuck, Mohegan, Pequot, Wampanoag, Abnaki 
and Massachusetts were represented. A New England Indian Council 
was organized and committees and officers elected to preside over 
various activities among which is the perpetuation of ethnological 
information still preserved among the descendants. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, HEYE 
FOUNDATION 


THE MvusEuM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, New York, through its 
director, Mr. Heye, announces the publication of a new series of 
occasional notes on the activities of the Museum. The notes appear 
in the same form and size as the monographs of the Museum. From 
the first number some notes are quoted. 

Among the recent important collections acquired by the Museum 
is one comprising nearly 1100 specimens illustrating the ethnology of 
the Guano, Tumraha, and Chamacoco tribes of the Chaco district 
of Paraguay. Noteworthy among the objects are head-dresses, made 
of feathers of the rhea, the heron, and other birds, such as are worn by 
medicine-men, and girdles, arm-bands, and robes, ornamented with 
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feathers, used in various ceremonies. There are also bags made of 
karaguata fiber, worn as masks in dances. There are many wooden 
smoking-pipes, which vary in form from plain cylinders to figures 
of conventionalized human beings; also numerous wooden clubs, 
averaging four feet in length, the blades of which are ancient stone 
celts, while other bladed clubs are carved entirely of wood. The 
collection was gathered in Paraguay twenty-five years ago by Mr. A, 
V. Fric, of Prague, Bohemia, while engaged primarily in gathering 
medicinal plants. 

The archeological objects recovered during the excavation of the 
Burton mound in Santa Barbara, California, by an expedition of the 
Museum made possible through the generosity of Mrs. Thea Heye, 
have thus far not all reached the Museum, but those received prove 
the site to be one of great importance, especially as this ancient 
Chumashan village was situated at the junction of the trail along the 
coast and that from the east. In the near future a statement will be 
issued by the Museum concerning the skeletal remains found beneath 
the so-called reef-rock layer, and the artifacts that accompanied them. 

Professor Marshall H. Saville lectured before the New York 
Society of the Archaeological Institute of America, at Columbia 
University, on December 1st, and the Buffalo Society of Natural 


Sciences on January 4th, on Ancient Maya Cities of Yucatan. 

Dr. Thomas Gann, who was engaged in archeological explorations 
in British Honduras during the years 1917 and 1918 for the Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, has become 
connected with the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and will 
take an active part in the proposed explorations at Chichen Itza, 
Yucatan. 


Dr. S. K. Lothrop sailed for Salvador on January 5, where he will 
conduct an archeological reconnoissance and later settle at some 
typical site for extended excavation. 

Exceeding all expectations at the time, the Museum in New York 
opened its doors to the public on November 15, 1922, the number of 
visitors during the first year reached 92,155. 

Mr. Charles O. Turbyfill returned the first of the year from 
Crittenden county, Arkansas, where he spent two months in archeo- 
logical exploration. 

At the annual meeting of the Maya Society in New York in De- 
cember, Professor M. H. Saville was elected vice-president and Mr. 
Hodge a councilor. 
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